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Spring 


From the Sanskrit of Kalidasa (c.500) 


ARTHUR W. RYDER 


A stalwart soldier comes, the spring, 
Who bears the bow of Love; 

And on that bow, the lustrous string 
Is made of bees, that move 

With malice as they speed the shaft 
Of blossoming mango-flower 

At us, dear, who have never laughed 
At love, nor scorned his power. 


Their blossom-burden weights the trees; 
The winds in fragrance move; 

The lakes are bright with lotuses, 

e women bright with love; 

The days are soft, the evenings clear 
And charming; everything 

That moves and lives and blossoms, dear, 
Is sweeter in the spring. 


The groves are beautifully bright 
For many and many. a mile 

With jasmine-flowers that are as white 
As loving woman’s smile: 

The resolution of a saint 
Might well be tried by this; 

Far. more, young hearts that fancies paint 
With dreams of loving bliss. 
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Not Wholly Taken 


JoHN Ditton HusBanp 


Now in the beach’s litter the haunted children fling their skeletons, 
The pelican’s golden iris catches in sun, 

Circles in watchful flame. 

The gull motions the easy air, will fall 

Filled with a simple purpose into the morning sea. 


The cries of gulls, the children’s voices, rise, 
Hang in the sun’s web, shine like shells 
In the ragged tidal sand. 


I am compelled to recollection by sea sounds, by the sea’s silences, 
By the sharp chimera of stars in the phosphor sea. 
Driven by salt wind the tedious mind grows silver sharp, 
Holds and clutches against night’s focus of fear 
The poinsettia flare of the sun rising 
Over water no longer perilous, where the lonely ghost face 
peers no more under my lids. 


Nothing is wholly taken that seaward turns. 

It is held in the sea’s suspension, 

Drowned in time and sent in purple currents 

To rise naked and shining on the red sands of strangers’ beaches. 
Tonight from the chinaberry coast to the sinking Cornwall sand 
The huge arc will shift, will turn, will send 

Moon-compelled your spindrift phrase, 

The ghost-face moving in the wind’s tide 

Will pass in distance, be caught in the flash of silver fish, 

Scatter in luminous foam on the fictive beach. 


Nothing is wholly taken by the sea. 
The unsubstantial face, the eyes buried in shadow, 
The speaking mouth tell still for me the turning count of time. 


Florence Without Bridges 


ETHEL S. BEER 


CC OU’LL be shocked when 

) you see Florence,” a friend 

warned me before I left 

for Italy last summer with my sev- 
enteen year old nephew Johnny. 

“Yes, I know,” I replied. “I kind 
of hate going back. Florence with- 
out bridges won’t be the same place 
at all.” 

Somehow these bridges symbolized 
Florence’s glorious past, perhaps be- 
cause they had been silent witnesses 
of so much history. For centuries 
they spanned the brownish yellow 
River Arno, that cuts through the 
heart of Florence. But in World 
War II their doom was sealed. Now 
the only old bridge left is the Ponte 
Vecchio with its shops along both 
edges. And because the setting is so 
much a part of Florence, the loss of 
the bridges has dimmed although not 
extinguished its charm. 

Florence—no longer a mighty 
power—is haunted by illustrious 
ghosts. Savonarola, the fiery religious 
reformer; the Medici, that famous 
merchant family; writers, headed by 
Dante, the immortal poet; artists, 
including Raphael, the superb paint- 
er; as well as many more; are asso- 
ciated with Florence of today. Some- 
how the present town is oversha- 
dowed by events of long ago. It was 
the cradle of Renaissance art and 
added greatly to the culture of the 
world. Much still survives. Never- 
theless this urban gem of yesterday 
was marred irretrievably in the re- 
cent War. 

Actually the damage to Florence 


extended to more than the bridges. 
Both banks of the Arno suffered and 
the wounds were not healed when we 
were there. Daily we passed the gap 
near the Ponte Vecchio, where rub- 
ble vied with demolished buildings, 
spectres of former beauty. 

“Tt’s sort of depressing,” remarked 
Johnny, his usual cheery face look- 
ing a bit grim, as we threaded our 
way along the busy thoroughfare, 
bordered by ruins. I nodded, glad 
that I had known Florence before, 
yet horrified at the contrast. 

The view from my window at the 
Hotel Berchielli, overlooking the 
Lungarno Accioli, was equally heart- 
rending. Across the river the row of 
picturesque old houses broke off ab- 
rutly. Because only the bridges at 
the two ends had been rebuilt, the 
populace thronged over those left by 
the army, ugly iron and wood con- 
traptions, which further spoilt a 
once lovely scene. 

Although the rest of Florence was 
spared bombing, changes had oc- 
curred since my last visit in 1922. 
Now and then I missed favorites in 
the museums, a disappointment as 
I wanted to show them to Johnny. 
But this was not astonishing as so 
much had been removed for safety 
during the War by the Italian gov- 
ernment. The two handsome marble 


organ galleries, with their chubby 
dancing children by Donatello and 
Luca della Robbia respectively, in 
the Cathedral Museum had not been 
reassembled. Only a few of the della 
Robbia pieces of glazed pottery were 
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on display at the Foundling Asylum, 
known as the Spedale Degli Inno- 
centi. The guard smiled at my con- 
cern about the rest. 

“They’re safe,” he assured me 
earnestly, tugging at his greying 
mustache, “they’re just being re- 
paired.” Vaguely he waved a hand 
with its stubby fingers toward a shut 
door as though to indicate that they 
were there. But he shook his head 
firmly when I asked to see them. 
““Not possible,” he said sadly. 

On the outside of the building the 
blue and white medallions of babies 
in swaddling clothes by Andrea della 
Robbia, so often copied, were intact. 
The della Robbias were a talented 
family, the first to glaze pottery so 
that it would last. They used clear 
colors and varied the theme of their 
appealing reliefs, that appear all over 
Florence—an unexpected bright 
note in many odd corners. 

In charge of the Foundling Asy- 
lum—still used for children—were 
nuns in voluminous robes and stiff 
coiffs. Probably these differed little 
from those of their religious forbears 
centuries back. In the shadowy old- 
time cloisters their appearance 
seemed entirely appropriate. 

Italy’s recovery since the War was 
reflected in Florence. The stores, 
ranging from select shops on narrow 
streets to market booths in the open 
air, were well-stocked. Stylish wom- 
en’s clothes were in the windows as 
well as delicately embroidered under- 
wear, although most of this was of 
rayon. However, silk was being used, 
too, particularly for little things 
such as men’s ties and foulard 
squares, sold everywhere. Modern 
articles were far more common than 
on my last visit, when even a safety 


pin was hard to buy. Many came 
from the United States, including 
nylon stockings, Parker fountain 
pens, ivory soap, and cosmetics of 
popular make like Elizabeth Arden. 
Doubtless these American products 
will diminish as Italy’s output in- 
creases. Perhaps, then, prices will be 
lowered. Italy still is a country for 
the rich, not the poor. 

Florence, itself, is a city of “small 
industries” as the Italians say. Ac- 
tually this means handicrafts, which 
are prevalent again. Yet they did 
not seem as varied as before. To be 
sure many woven and crocheted 
rafhia items, ranging from large bas- 
kets and bags to smart purses with 
matching summer shoes, were plen- 
tiful. However, linen and pottery 
were scarce. Also, although fancy 
leather was abundant, the embossed 
kind—once considered typical of 
Florence—was rare and did not exist 
at all in small objects. 

“JT know just what you mean,” an 
elderly shop-keeper replied to my in- 
quiry. “Only we haven’t made it in 
years. Takes so much time, you 
know. It’s too expensive.” He threw 
up his hands with a despairing ges- 
ture. 

Nevertheless the skill of the leather 
workers had not vanished as I found 
out from experience. 

“Can you fix this?” I asked a 
stocky workman with deeply lined 
face and iron grey hair, holding out 
my large over-stuffed calf hand-bag 
with its dangling strap. 

“Sure, sure,” he replied, reaching 
for it with his calloused hands. With- 
out even removing the contents, he 
whisked the bag away, and brought 
it back shortly, all repaired. 

“Just like new,” he announced 
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proudly. “‘Now it wear forever.” He 
grinned, proud of his accomplish- 
ment, as well he might be. By adding 
tabs he had made the strap stronger 
than before. 

The number of the sights in 
Florence is bewildering. Probably 
nowhere else is so much packed into 
such a constricted space. Morning 
and afternoon of our short stay we 
tramped the streets, heedless of the 
hot weather and our weary feet, 
drinking in the beauty that seeps 
from the stones and meeting history 
step after step. 

Near the Ponte Vecchio is the 
Piazza della Signoria, where many 
important events took place, includ- 
ing the burning of Savonarola. In 
the massive Palazzo Vecchio, casting 
its shadow over this square, democ- 
racy functioned in Florence’s Re- 
public over seven hundred years 
ago. Another famous building is the 
unique open air gallery, called the 
Loggia dei Lanzi because the Swiss 
lancers of Cosimo I of the Medici 
were stationed there. A stone’s throw 
away is the Bargello with its much 
pictured graceful flight of stairs. At 
no distance is the Cathedral group, 
the Duomo, the Campanile or Bell 
Tower built by Giotto, and the 
Baptistery with Ghiberti’s famous 
bronze doors. Here Florentine babies 
are still baptized, and just as we left 
an old-fashioned victoria — which 
were as common as taxis—drew up 
and deposited a family with tiny 
twins in flowing dresses. 

In a narrow street close by is the 
birthplace of Dante, an odd looking 
house, which I could only see from 
the outside. On my way I picked up 
acquaintance with an old woman, 
shabbily but neatly dressed, who 
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guided me. 

“How are conditions today?” I 
asked. 

“Not so good, not so good,” she 
replied, shaking her head so hard 
that a few silver locks escaped from 
beneath her black kerchief. She held 
up her work-worn hands. ‘Me old, 
you see. Yet must work still. Perhaps 
a little better this year than last. 
Only hard times, now, too.” The 
soft Italian words flowed on. Her 
tone was resigned, not bitter. 

The problem of Italy today is the 
same as always. The land is owned 
by too few and the population in- 
creases too rapidly. For the Italians 
prices are high to a degree hard for 
Americans to realize with their 
favorable exchange. A dollar brought 
approximately 600 lire. The street 
hawkers—the only signs of possible 
black market transactions that we 
saw—gave more than the bank or 
hotel. As elsewhere in Italy they 
accosted us from time to time. But 
presumably they were relatively 
honest in Florence and did not 
switch packages as they did in 
Naples, where tourists received 
blank paper instead of lires upon 
occasion. Yet even in our money 
food did not seem cheap to me. 
Meals for $1 were hard to find no 
matter how simple the restaurant. 
Obviously Italians of moderate 
means could not afford to eat out 
often under these circumstances. 
Probably this was why not many 
places were crowded. 

A few steps from the Cathedral 
is a small restaurant, the “Sasso di 
Dante.” Nonchalantly the tables 
with their gay checked tablecloths 
jutted out onto the street, used by 
people on foot and on wheel. The 
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setting was plain but the food was 
excellent, as it was all over Florence. 
The portions of “‘pastas”—macaroni, 
spaghetti, ravioli and so forth—were 
huge, their sauces delicious. An 
assortment of vegetables was served, 
both hot and in salads. The fruits 
were large and luscious. Eggs on the 
menu included “eggs a la Floren- 
tine,” which surprised me by being 
different from this dish at home. 
Nor was the same concoction served 
twice under this name in Florence. 
As for the meats, all kinds were 
available—even juicy steaks and ten- 
der roast beef—which we ate with 
relish. 

Florence is used to catering to 
foreigners. For years English tea- 
rooms have existed. Now efforts are 
made to conform to American eat- 
ing habits and tempt the American 
palate. Light lunches were obtain- 
able. Sandwiches, eggs and bacon, 
waffles and even ice-cream sodas, 
were not unknown. In many of the 
out-door cafes a chocolate frappé, 
similar to our milk shake only richer, 
was served. So was orange juice, 
usually diluted with water and 
sweetened with sugar. Also “fresh” 
had to be specified else a sticky 
orange flavored bottled drink might 
appear. Most common of all was 
coca-cola, said to have been intro- 
duced by the American soldiers. 
Neither my nephew nor I had any 
kick about the amount, quality or 
variety of our fare, although we 
did not patronize the exclusive 
restaurants. 

The Uffizi and the Pitti Palaces, 
situated on different sides of the 
Arno, have a profusion of works of 
art that is intoxicating. Until the 
destruction in World War II, these 
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two museums were joined by a 
passage running above the Ponte 
Vecchio, originally built by Vasari, 
best known for his “Lives of the 
Painters.” Now the route is along 
the street and takes more time. On 
the whole the Medici were respon- 
sible for the richness of these collec- 
tions, which include Raphael’s 
*“Madonna of the Chair,” Botticelli’s 
“Birth of Venus” and “Allegory of 
Spring” amongst other masterpieces. 
Besides the paintings there is 
sculpture. 

“They’re terrific!’? exclaimed 
Johnny, using the highest word of 
praise he knew. “‘And I expected to 
be bored by the pictures,”’ he added. 
Yet Johnny is far from intellectual 
and knew precious little about art. 

Paintings and Florence go to- 
gether. History is told by frescos on 
the walls of the former Medici Pal- 
ace and the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella. But although the scenes 
tell us of Florence of long ago, they 
related Biblical stories to the people 
of those days, who could not read or 
write. Thus visual education started 
centuries before the movies and 
television. 

Michaelangelo and other renowned 
are buried in the Church of Santa 
Croce, known as the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence. However, the 
tombs of the Medici are in the 
Church of San Lorenzo with its 
sumptuous chaped, panelled by semi- 
precious stones. 

Perhaps no quality is as significant 
of Florence as the blending of the 
past into the present. Although the 
stores sold practically everything, 
they remained small and often had 
work-shops in the rear. Business 
was leisurely; everything closed 
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for several hours in the middle of 
the day. No hustle or bustle charac- 
terized the mosaic factory we visited. 
A few skilled craftsmen went about 
their jobs at a slow pace in full view 
of the passers-by on the thorough- 
fare, facing the Pitti Palace. 

‘May we come in and look 
around?” I asked an aproned man 
near the door, busily inlaying a 
table. 

“Si, si, yes, yes,” he replied, barely 
raising his sharp brown eyes. 

His clever fingers never stopped 
moving as he talked to us. ““When it’s 
finished, it will be like that one over 
there.” He nodded towards a table 
top, with a design of flowers and 
birds of brilliantly hued stones on a 
black back-ground, leaning against 
the wall. “Of course, it won’t really 
be the same,” he added as though 
afraid we might think he was com- 
mercializing his art. “Each one is 
individual. That’s why only rich 
people can afford them. These two 
they’re for an American gentleman. 
He came in to see me—like you— 
last year. When he saw how fine I 
make my tables he say, ‘I order two 
for my big house in the United 
States.” Soon he come back to see 
them, so I must finish quick.” The 
lilting Italian sentences poured out. 
His motions were steady but unhur- 
ried. His jovial face reflected the joy 
of creation, although it was so hot 
that the sweat streamed down. 

Suddenly to our amazement he 
stopped and rushed to the rear of 
the room. From a dark corner he 
produced a treasure chest full of 
exquisite mosaic jewelry. “Perhaps 
you like to see these,” he remarked, 
drawing out piece after piece, some 
unmounted plaques, others encircled 
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in gold. In his rough palm gleamed 
beautiful brooches, matching ear- 
rings, and lovely linked bracelets, 
with miniature pictures so delicately 
wrought in mosaic that the lines 
were hardly visible. What a differ- 
ence from the cheap imitations sold 
in dingy stores in New York! Fondly 
he fingered each one before tucking 
it away after our inspection. Then 
never uttering a word of praise he 
returned to his table—the perfect 
salesman, who believed that his ware 
spoke for itself. Apparently the 
artisan—concerned with meticulous 
detail irrespective of cost—had not 
vanished from Florence. 

A few blocks from our hotel was 
an inexpensive restaurant, where we 
generally dined. The entrance was 
down a few steps and through the 
kitchen, which was modest but 
clean. Presiding over the stove in full 
view of the customers was a faded 
young woman, still showing traces 
of her former beauty. Now and 
again her shrill voice was raised to 
scold the lone waiter, a spindly 
youth with a pimply complexion. 
Valiantly he tried to serve everybody 
at once, running from table to table 
without any particular system. Yet 
always he smiled unruffled, no matter 
how large the crowd. Recognizing 
us as Americans on the first evening, 


he rushed up to offer his services. 


“Me speak small part English,” he 
announced, guiding us to a table by 
the wall. Then before we could give 
our order he suggested positively, 
“Rostabif tonight nice. You take, 
yes.” Laughingly we acquiesced. In 
fact, it was only with difficulty that 
we were able to secure anything else 
from him. 

Because the tables were so close 
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together, we caught snatches of con- 
versation around us, some of which 
proved most interesting. 

“Ah yes, things are better than 
they were, especially these last few 
months. The Marshall plan has 
helped, yes indeed.” The speaker, a 
ruddy-faced Italian of middle age, 
sighed with relief. “But we still need 
leadership—a strong man, you 
know.” He looked up a little doubt- 
fully at his companion, somewhat 
younger, wearing a seersucker suit, 
the badge of American youth. Yet 
the two probably were relatives, as 
their resemblance was marked. 

“Didn’t you have enough of 
Mussolini?” the younger man ques- 
tioned , shrugging his shoulders 
impatiently. 

“Now, now,” the older man ad- 
monished, “he wasn’t so bad either. 
He did a great deal for Italy—at 
least until 1935,” he finished lamely. 
Both men laughed and spoke of 
other matters. 

Again and again we heard such 
remarks not only in Florence but 
throughout Italy. Nobody spoke of 
wanting Fascism back. But they did 
not entirely condemn Mussolini’s 
dictatorship. On the other hand the 
Communist symbol was painted on 
many houses and walls. Also, the 
party had headquarters in some 
towns. To be sure this was before the 
Pope came out so strongly against 
Communism. On the whole the atti- 
tude of the people was less hopeful 
than on my stay in Italy in the fall 
of 1922, just after Mussolini came 
into power. Both occasions were four 
years after the end of fighting in a 
Great War. 

The outdoor opera in Florence did 
not have the picturesque setting of 
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the ruined Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome nor the remains of the Am- 
phitheatre in Verona. In fact, an 
ordinary apartment house — with 
life going on as usual—was visible 
behind the stage. Silhouetted against 
a shade, a young couple were ges- 
ticulating wildly, apparently in 
anger. Occasionally a head craned 
out of a window, adding a human 
but not an artistic touch to the 
background. Nevertheless the deep 
blue Italian sky with its twinkling 
stars did provide beauty. The audi- 
ence, too, seemed to have fewer 
Americans than in Rome, perhaps 
because the company was less expert. 
Florentine families, some with rest- 
less drowsy babies in arms, jammed 
the wooden benches, noisily showing 
their pleasure and displeasure as the 
performance progressed. They 
roared unmercifully when the chief 
male singer faltered through the first 
act, apparently because of sickness 
for he dropped out afterwards. Then 
although the next singer acted tim- 
orously and looked incongruous with 
the hefty prima donna the crowd 
applauded vociferously. In time we 
learned the reason. He was a local 
boy getting his first chance in a 
leading role. 

In seats near us sat two pleasant- 
faced American boys, too much at 
home to be mere tourists. 

“We're studying at Perugia on the 
G.I. bill,” one with fiery red hair 
and freckles volunteered during the 
intermission. 

“Can you get along on the $75 
allowed?” I asked. 

“Just about,” he grinned; “at 
least we can when we stay put. But 
that’s not our idea. We want to see 
as much of Italy as we can. This is 
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our second visit to Florence. And 
even though Perugia isn’t too far 
from here, we have to go on short 
rations for weeks before.” 

“It’s worth it, though,” the other 
boy chimed in, shaking his dark head 
emphatically. He pulled some Italian 
cigarettes out of his pocket. ““Some- 
times we can’t even buy these,” he 
said seriously. “Not that they’re 
much good,” he grimaced. “But 
American ones are too dear most 
always.” 

“What do you think of the Italian 
situation in general,” I queried. 

““Not too hot, yet,” the red-haired 
boy replied earnestly. “But at least 
things are beginning to hum. There’s 
more building going on now than 
last year. To be sure the houses are 
mostly for the upper classes—coop- 
erative apartments, they tell us, and 
very expensive. Even so it means that 
Italian money is being invested here, 
not abroad, as formely. And this is 
a symbol that Italy is regaining con- 
fidence in itself. That’s a help .. .” 

Just then the curtain rose on the 
last act, so he could not tell me any 
more. 

Because Florence is so compact, 
it is an ideal place to wander. Ac- 
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tivity pervades its narrow streets 
just as it did years ago. From point 
after point charming vistas can be 
glimpsed, that have defied change. 
As of old the Duomo rears its head 
to dominate the scene—a glittering 
landmark, which can be seen from 
afar. With a little effort the men 
and women of yesterday brush by 
in our imagination. Dramatic events 
happen before our eyes. Florence 
has been a battle-ground often be- 
fore. Foreign invaders have taken 
possession. Yet somehow the spirit 
has endured, and the fair town—a 
veritable jewel—has attracted travel- 
lers. Today this is true again. Eng- 
lish is heard all along the Lungarno. 
And at least when we were there, 
the accent usually was American. 

Elsewhere in Italy the War dealt 
worse blows. Nevertheless the scars 
of Florence are deeply disturbing be- 
cause its old-time appearance meant 
so much to so many. Like watchful 
sentinels the bridges stood leading 
to historic sites. The tragedy is that 
man did not know how to preserve 
the perfection he had achieved. Al- 
though Florence still is fascinating, 
the beauty is mutilated beyond re- 
pair. 


Slow Germination 


MELVILLE CANE 


N two articles, “How ‘Humbly, 

Wildly’ Was Born” and “Con- 

cerning ‘Hokinson’,””’ I attempt- 
ed to illustrate two different ap- 
proaches to the composition of lyri- 
cal verse, the intuitive and the de- 
liberate. I explained how in “Hum- 
bly, Wildly,” the sight of plunging, 
white water suggested the word 
“boiling”; how the word then took 
hold and aroused me to speculate un- 
til it finally generated the necessary 
temperature to start me on the 
poem. The intuitive experience came 
sharp, moved swiftly to a consum- 
mation. 

In the piece on “Hokinson,” I 
explained how quite in contrast I 
began with a chosen subject and 
proceeded to build consciously and 
primarily upon that foundation. 
“Hokinson” grew rationally, in the 
manner of sonnet-writing. “Hum- 
bly, Wildly” grew irrationally from 
the impact of a random word. 

Under the caption “Poems That 
Refuse To Be Written,” I once list- 
ed a group of false starts, where I 
had succeeded in producing an in- 
viting line or couplet but was unable 
to summon the necessary vigor to 
move on further. These beginnings 
were both intuitive and conscious. 
Yet no matter how often I might re- 
turn to pick up the thread, my 
imagination would balk. For the 
time being at least I conceded defeat. 

On the other hand one becomes 
involved with poems that insist on 
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and Summer 1951). 


being written eventually. It may 
take a long time, even years, before 
one finally surrenders and becomes 
victorious through the surrender. 
There are many causes for this ob- 
stinacy, but perhaps the most com- 
mon cause is that the original im- 
pulse though recognized lies too 
deep in the unconscious to be 
dredged up. One has the feeling that 
though the climate is right the time 
is not yet ripe; one lacks that in- 
volvement with the material which 
will either evoke an intuitive kin- 
dling hint or lift a definite theme to 
consciousness. 

The condition is one of slow, de- 
layed immersion. 

I call to mind one particular case 
which continued to nag me vaguely 
but never with the needed stimula- 
tion. The hour was always midnight; 
the prod would always come from 
the striking of an old-fashioned bed- 
room clock. And my response, such 
as it was, would issue out of a dis- 
turbed wakefulness. Restlessly I 
would toss in anticipation of those 
twelve fateful strokes. At times they 
would carry ominous overtones, but 
the nature of the communication I 
was unable to fathom. Ominous or 
otherwise, I nevertheless detected a 
significance in its increasing attrac- 
tion and hold on me. The recurrent 
drop of twelve identical equipoised 
tones began to register as a fixed 
pattern. 

Such was the first slight but en- 
couraging token of possible delivery 
from my stubborn torpor. It had 
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produced a recognizable image. 

The image, whether it be sensory, 
emotional or mental, is the emerg- 
ing seed in the mystery of creation. 
It may either progress to fertility or 
lose its life through lack of nourish- 
ment. The outcome depends on the 
intensity of its impress, its capacity 
for suggestion and reflection. 

In the present case my original 
image was strong enough to enlist 
my attention and carry me on a step 
further. I now proceeded to recon- 
sider the midnight strokes; this time 
they came to me separately instead 
of in a general pattern. As each one 
was released it took on a globular 
shape with a dense content. I 
thought of a series of balls regularly 
falling, but without satisfaction in 
the image. Still, the qualities of ro- 
tundity and density continued to en- 
gage me. Then, without warning, 
like a conjuror’s trick, the twelve 
balls turned swiftly into twelve ap- 
ples; they dropped naturally, not 
from undefined space but from a 
flourishing tree. 

Thus it happened that what had 
originally been an ordinary bedroom 
clock was magically and metaphysi- 
cally transformed into the tree of 
time. 

“The tree of time!” The phrase 
both verbally and as a metaphor 
struck me as usable, as a clear mani- 
festation of the poetic process in 
operation. It moved me to reflection, 
to consider psychologically the na- 
ture of this strange fruit. So doing, 
I let my mind and my feelings go 
back and relive those many mid- 
nights of emotional disturbance. 

What did they signify? The domi- 
nant prevailing feeling had been one 
of distress and self-accusation. I had 
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been unconsciously reproaching my- 
self for things undone which should 
have been done, for opportunities 
lost and never to be retrieved. In 
brief I had been bewailing the fact 
that time in its subtle passage and 
flight had eluded and circumvented 
me. Time had been my triumphant 
antagonist. 

Deeply moved by this discovery I 
concluded that I had been obsessed 
by a sense of defeat and that the mo- 
ment had arrived when I must come 
to grips with time and no longer be 
its slave. How to overcome its be- 
guilement was the problem. 

The decision led me to re-examine 
the fruit image and the midnight 
harvest. My previous turn of mind 
had been negative, self-destructive. 
I must loosen its seductive grip. The 
adjective “seductive” furnished a 
clue. It warned me of the true na- 
ture of the situation. The fruit I had 
been picturing was not sound but 
unwholesome. It was really “dead- 
sea” fruit. Time, as I had contem- 
plated it, instead of giving me nour- 
ishment from its tree had actually 
fed me poison, the poison of despair. 

Thus was revealed to me the char- 
acter of my predicament, and with 
its revelation came a release of 
energy which ultimately found the 
following expression: 


A Harvest to Seduce 


Upon the tree of time 

The fruit looms high, 

The fruit so fair to pluck. 
The hour’s late and black. 
The time-tree quivers, 
Loosens and delivers 

The midnight crop. 


Twelve drop, 
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A harvest to seduce, 
Lacking joy or juice. 


Beware the vain lament, 
The hunger for what’s spent. 
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This is dead-sea fruit 

And ashes to the taste. 

Quash it with your foot. 

What is past is past." 

1published in The New Yorker, Dec. 24, 1949. 


‘The Fly” and Its Problems 


MELVILLE CANE 


HE composition of “The 
Fly,” a deceptively simple 
poem, presented problems of 
whose nature I was unaware until 
they were pointedly called to my at- 
tention. The poem in its two versions 
offers a sharp illustration of the gap 
between what the poet may think 
he has written and what he has ac- 
tually produced. In the present case 
it turned out that the significance 
of the poem in its earlier version, 
and the inferences drawn by the 
reader, were quite the opposite of 
what I had intended to convey. 


Version A 


A big black buzzing fly, 

So safe in the open sky, 

Has blundered into the room 
And begins its battle with doom. 
With desperate dashes and loops 
It bashes, recoils and swoops 

And bangs again and again 

At an obdurate window-pane. 


I sit at my desk to write, 
Entrapped in the creature’s plight. 
It has lost the power of sight; 

It has missed the invisible crack, 
The gate to the pathway back. 


At the moment, it will be suffi- 
cient to print the two versions to- 
gether, without further comment. 
Should you be curious to compare 
them before going on with this ac- 
count, you will probably discover 
the clue to my dilemma. 

First, however, I should like to 
tell how the poem got its start. As 
frequently happens with me, the 
genesis of “The Fly” emanated from 
a vacuum of emotion and of idea; it 
was born out of a state of exhaus- 
tion. 

I had been poring over a manu- 


Version B 


A big black buzzing fly, 

So safe in the open sky, 

Has blundered into the room 
And begins its battle with doom. 
With desperate dashes and loops 
It bashes, recoils and swoops 

And bangs again and again 

At an obdurate window-pane. 


I sit at my desk to write, 
Entrapped in the creature’s plight. 
It has lost the power of sight, 

It has missed the invisible crack. 
Will it ever regain the track? 

The gate to the pathway back? 
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script sent by a publisher-client for 
my opinion whether it contained any 
libelous matter. This kind of inves- 
tigation requires close, responsible 
scrutiny; one can’t allow the mind 
to wander. But after two unrelieved 
hours or more over the task I found 
myself reading without taking in 
i was on the page. I had reached 
the saturation point, where it would 
be dangerous to proceed further and 
run the risk of missing some offen- 
sive sentence or phrase. 

As I laid aside the proof-sheets, 
too weary to take up any other work 
on my desk, a big black fly happened 
to circle and buzz around my head. 

Now a big, black buzzing fly, you 
might think, is hardly fertile soil for 
a poem. A fly is uninteresting; it has 
no glamour, like a bird; if it arouses 
any emotion at all it is 'ikely to be 
one of annoyance rather than of 
sympathy. A fly is something to get 
rid of, and if it grows persistently 
irritating by its unsolicited atten- 
tions, it deserves to be swatted to 
extinction. 

But if a big, black buzzing fly 
happens to venture into a room on 
the fourteenth floor of a mid-Man- 
hattan office building it ceases to be 
commonplace. Only an exceptional 
fly would have adopted that unusual 
lane of travel. Had the room been 
alive with swarming flies I doubt 
whether I’d have noticed them. Most 
likely it was the unique phenomenon 
of this solo flight that caused me 
spontaneously to utter the words: 


“A big, black, buzzing fly.” 


This simple statement, artless as 
a child’s nursery jingle, lingered 
agreeably on my tongue. It was no 
more—and no less—than a pleasant 
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verbal combination. What I found 
engaging was that the words had ar- 
ranged themselves without fore- 
thought. Consciously, at least, I had 
no part in their selection, nor had I 
been guilty of any manipulation. 

A word or a phrase or an image 
may come to me, as it were, out of 
the blue. If it carries a compulsive 
pressure to my senses, if it disturbs 
me sufficiently by its demands on 
my attention, I soon come to realize 
that a something beyond my control 
has issued a command that must be 
respected. This intangible something 
has thus ordered me to remove my- 
self from the ordinary processes and 
concerns of the day, to submit to its 
promptings and to dedicate myself 
to its service. Only in such fashion 
and in such atmosphere can that 
operation arise which may end in a 
poem. 

This possibly sounds like a pre- 
tentious approach to the plain fact 
that I liked the sound of those few 
words and decided to do something 
about them. I hadn’t the remotest 
idea of what the poem was going to 
be about, if it ever should accumu- 
late enough momentum to reach the 
stage where meaning needed to be 
considered. 

Here were three words, each be- 
ginning with the letter b, a pleasing 
labial. I doubt whether I experienced 
anything beyond this consciousness 
of satisfaction with mere sound. It 
stimulated me sufficiently, however, 
to move onward to a second line. 


“So safe in the open sky” 


Here consciousness indeed inter- 
vened to contrast the normal, care- 
free world of the fly with the scene 
of its present predicament. This sec- 
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ond line therefore pointed the way, 
possibly, to some later philosophical 
or psychological observation on the 
experience as I saw it objectively— 
a fly out of its safe element, blunder- 
ing into a situation of peril. 

My fondness for the b sound re- 
ceived unexpected support by my 
choice of the word “blunder” to 
characterize the creature’s way- 
wardness, and I began toying with 
the idea of an improvision on the 
note of b. My earliest version of 


lines third and fourth read: 


“Has blundered into the room 
In a blind battle with doom.” 


On second thought I preferred a 
more active line, a verbal rather 
than an adjectival progression, and 
accordingly substituted: 


“And begins its battle with doom.” 


Another reason for the change 
was that the use of “blind” seemed 


premature, even an_ interference 
with the poem’s development. It as- 
sumed too much, implying inexor- 
able defeat. The battle with doom 
would have been over before it had 
begun. So my substitute line accom- 
plished the further advantage of 
setting in motion this mortal con- 
test, and consequently of keeping 
the poem suspended and open to 
whatever turn the fates might de- 
cree. 

Reading over these first four lines 
I found that my involvement with 
the letter b idea was more than a 
whimsical notion or a clever stunt; 
it seemed aesthetically justifiable and 
capable of further development. 
Had my subject been a bee instead 
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of a fly, this would have seemed fair- 
ly obvious. In fact this particular fly 
held for me distinct bee-like associa- 
tions as to size, color, roving flight 
and droning sound. 

So, in proceeding to build the 
poem I deliberately ransacked my 
brain for relevant words beginning 
with the letter b. Soon I had col- 
lected: 


baffled 
bewildered 
bangs 
bashes 
blank 

bar 


The next step was to turn to the 
fly itself as it sped about the room, 
and observe and record its frantic, 
hit-or-miss, futile spurts towards 
freedom. This involved noting each 
of the diverse, intricate, ever-chang- 
ing movements without slowing 
down the dynamics or the tempo of 
the operation. I strove as always for 
objective accuracy, tightness of 
statement, avoidance of useless deco- 
ration, in order to make the effect 
vivid in its graphic truthfulness. 

To that end you will note that I 
not only picked two of my b-words, 
“bashes” and “bangs” but snared a 
new one, “‘obdurate,” in the process. 
It’s a proven fact that when you 
start out with a notion like the b- 
word you attract similar words into 
the magnetic field. 

The selection of “bashes” was a 
calculated choice on two counts; 
first, it seemed the most accurate 
verb to suggest a mounting, baffled 
recklessness; and second, it gave me 
a chance to implant an internal 
rhyme to go with “dashes” in the 
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preceding line. 

I favor the internal or interior 
rhyme as a valuable prosodic device, 
provided always that it be naturally 
and legitimately introduced. It has 
the great merit of adding a strand 
to tighten the texture of the line 
and to increase the poem’s general 
strength and resilience. Here I feel 
it deepens and accelerates the flow 
of the verse. 

A few lines later, to anticipate, I 
repeated the effect with the words 
“lost” and “missed,” in the lines: 


It has lost the power of sight; 
It has missed the invisible crack, 


This device is extremely tempting, 
often leading the unwary or un- 
skilled into its too frequent, too bla- 
tant use. Thus it becomes a mere 
artifice which loses its effectiveness 
by overemphasis. Internal rhymes 
should be unobtrusive, discretely in- 
serted; to be successful they must be 
subtly felt, below rather than above 
the level of consciousness. 

Here then, were eight lines, as- 
sembled in a compact shape, tenta- 
tively, perhaps permanently con- 
genial to me. 


What to do next? What sort of | 


structure to build on this base? 
Should the poem confine itself to the 
case of the fly? Or should it aim at 
a wider significance, with general 
human implications? 

The answer came quite unforced 
as I pondered. It arose out of my 
own quandary over the next step. 
Sitting at my desk, with eight lines 
on the paper before me, I felt stuck, 
powerless to proceed, yet unwilling 
to admit failure. And then suddenly 
it dawned on me that my sense of 
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frustration was basically no different 
from the fly’s; though the one was 
physical and the other psychological, 
we were both in the same boat. And 
with this flash of recognition came 
the decision to put myself briefly 
into the poem, exactly as I appeared 
to myself at the moment. 
Accordingly, I merely recorded 
the actual prosaic fact that I was 
sitting at a desk, but couldn’t go on 
writing because of my absorption in 
the fly’s difficulties. Continuing in 
the meter and rhyme-pattern of the 
first stage of the poem, I introduced 
myself briefly in the two lines: 


I sit at my desk to write, 
Entrapped in the creature’s plight. 


By thus reaching out to the hu- 
man and personal, the poem at once 
assumed a new aspect and moved to 
a larger area of speculation. These 
two lines had opened a second chap- 
ter; the nature of the chapter had 
now to be determined. 

Here it should be remembered 
that this poem did not start from an 
idea or subject capable of logical de- 
velopment and with the end in con- 
stant view from the beginning; on 
the contrary it grew out of an initial 
phrase which moved waywardly, 
gathering accretions with growing 
concentration on the material. It 
represents a case where the material, 
as it develops and hardens, tends to 
determine or at least suggest what 
the poem may be about; thus the 
theme of the poem, the point of 
view, comes late. 

Without appearing too positive, 
I suppose that having written the 
words “the creature’s plight,” I was 
prompted to ask myself what caused 
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that plight. The answer that it had 
lost the power of sight came readily, 
and, going on, because of this loss of 
vision, it had missed the invisible 
crack, the available inch or so be- 
_ the lowered window and the 
sill. 

Surveying the accumulated twelve 
lines, I felt no need to amplify the 
picture. The fact that I had pro- 
vided an avenue of escape through 
that invisible crack now forced me 
to a decision on what note to close. 

For a moment or so my moralistic 
demon teased me with a suggestion 
both banal and sentimental: I was to 
be a good Boy Scout and gradually 
shoo the fly out to salvation! And 
as a corollary, if I did that, we’d both 
be free! I make this confession in 
the interest of truth and candor, but 
not without embarrassment, as an 
example of the traps that mine the 
road to creation. What probably 
happened was that having planted 
myself in the poem I felt I had to 
do something to justify the intru- 
sion. 

Some good did, however, come 
from this aberration; it determined 
for me that the fly, if it were to 
survive, would have to depend on 
its own efforts, rather than on out- 
side aid. I had done enough by pre- 
senting it with a further chance via 
that crack, which if not visible, 
might still be apprehended in other 
non-visual ways. 

That crack, as I cast about for a 
concluding line, might conceivably 
become 


“The gate to the pathway back.” 


Thus the first version was rounded 
out. As I considered it, word for 
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word, and line for line, I saw nothing 
open for further revision. Trans- 
ferred from pencilled notes to the 
clarity of single-space typing, it 
looked staunch and sea-worthy. It 
even ended, quite without design, on 
my letter b motif, with the word 
“back.” 

Before sending it to a magazine I 
decided on a cooling-off period and 
tried it out separately on two 
friends, both sensitive and candid 
critics. Each in turn was unim- 
pressed but too general in comment 
to show me in what respect the poem 
was deficient. The first one did say 
that “it comes down too fast to the 
end,” but failed to particularize fur- 
ther. The other, even less specific, 
contented himself with the observa- 
tion that it “wasn’t up to the later 
Cane.” 

I blame myself for not having 
drawn them out, for the resultant 
give-and-take would surely have 
been profitable. As it was, the talks 
left me disturbed and unsettled and 
wondering how I’d missed out. 

But with my third audience I had 
better luck. 

“My, but that’s gloomy!” she ex- 
claimed, impulsively. 

“Oh, not that gloomy,” I pro- 
tested defensively, “‘there’s still a ray 
of hope there.” 

“Let me read it. I can never be 
sure from just hearing it read.” 

She must have read it several 
times, before saying: 

“Tt’s not just gloomy, it’s hope- 
less. As I see it, there’s no way out; 
it’s a battle with doom and the fly 
is blinded. It’s final and horrible, but 
it’s completely satisfying for me if 
that’s what you meant to express. 
Certainly you have every right, 
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zsthetically.” 

Her reaction was so sharp and 
honest that it penetrated my resis- 
tance. I could only say: 

“But I didn’t mean what you’ve 
gathered. The poem as you interpret 
it is plainly not the one I had in mind 
and thought I’d written. I didn’t 
mean to shut off all possibility of es- 
cape; however, I might figure the 
odds against it. That’s why I pro- 
vided the crack. 

“Besides, if the fates have already 
decreed, there’s no drama, the cards 
are stacked, and from my point of 
view the thing isn’t worth bothering. 

“Let me have it again,” I con- 
tinued; “I think you’ve opened my 
eyes to where I fell down. In aim- 
ing for a strong effect, I rushed too 
fast and left out an essential element. 
It isn’t the first time I’ve done that 
either.” 

We were both silent for several 
minutes as I fingered the paper as if 
to re-feel the poem. Finally, I said: 

“T think I’ve hit on something. 
What’s needed is a line between the 
last two to indicate that the battle 
hasn’t been lost, the struggle isn’t 
over—a line that there’s still a fight- 
ing chance. Not a Pollyanna line, of 
course. 

“How about this simple question 
which leaves the issue open: 


“Will it ever regain the track?’ 


and then end, with a further ques- 
tion instead of a period: 


“The gate to the pathway back?” 


“If that’s what you meant all 
along,” she observed, “‘you’ve said 
it now for the first time.” 
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In the days following this con- 
versational exchange I enjoyed the 
contentment and compensation from 
having faced a difficulty and come 
through triumphant. But as the days 
wore on my self-satisfaction began 
to wear off. Nameless indefinable 
doubt would enter and disturb the 
comfortable assurance of success. 
Was I really through with the poem? 
Had I exhausted all possibilities for 
betterment? At odd moments I 
would take the poem from m 
pocket, re-examine it, test it wit 
an imaginary tuning-fork, find 
nothing to adjust or correct, and 
then return it to my pocket un- 
changed. Perhaps I was borrowing 
trouble. Perhaps I was overdoing my 
drive for perfection. Still, my un- 
easiness persisted. 

It was in this state of irresolution 
that I showed the poem to still an- 
other friend, a man from whom I 
could expect candor at all times and 
a sound judgment as well. 

“Take a look at this,” I ventured 
self-consciously. “I’ve had a lot of 
trouble over it, and thought I’d fin- 
ished it off. But now I’m not at all 
sure. I’m still bothered. What do 
you think?” 

The pause seemed interminable 
until he came back bluntly with: 

“Tt isn’t good, it isn’t right.” 

I waited for more, as he took out 
a pencil. 

“Mind if I mutilate it? 

““What I mean,” he went on, “is 
that the poem should speak for itself 
from first to last. There’s too much 
you in it. The poet should not in- 
trude his subjectivity, as you do, I 
think, with desperate dashes and an 
obdurate window-pane. There is al- 
most a touch of the same in ‘blun- 
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dered,’ since this suggests insight in- 
to the fly’s mind and previous cir- 
cumstances, whereas the poet is justi- 
fied only in telling what he sees from 
his desk. So,” as he proceeded into 
action, “I’d strike out ‘desperate’ be- 
fore ‘dashes,’ ‘obdurate’ before ‘win- 
dow-pane,’ maybe leave “blundered’ 
in, and end up, leaving out ‘gate’ as 
perhaps superfluous, with “To the 
pathway back’? 

“I hope I haven’t been too sav- 
age,” he concluded, with a smile. 

On a fresh sheet of paper we set 
down the revision as sugested. Here 
it is: 


A big, black buzzing fly, 

So safe in the open sky, 

Has blundered into the room 
And begins its battle with doom. 
With dashes and loops 

It bashes and swoops 

And bangs again and again 
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At the window-pane. 


I sit at my desk to write, 
Entrapped in the creature’s plight. 
Has it lost the power of sight? 
Has it missed the invisible crack? 
To the pathway back?’ 


(In the process I eliminated “re- 
coils” to make a line equal in length 
with the one before it.) 

“T really think you’ve got some- 
thing there,” I acknowledged; “‘at 
this moment I feel you’ve improved 
the poem immensely. But I don’t 
know how well it will strike me on 
later reflection.” 

“After all,” he replied, “what I’ve 
suggested is of course only tentative, 
a first reaction. The question still 
remains open: When is a poem ever 


finished?” 


1Published in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(February 23, 1952). 


Dawn Over Mexico 


JupanH M. Turkat 


In the grey air and feverish shadows of Mexican dawn 
Sharp horns of unicorns pierce the gullets of the mountains. 
Breathless hang the gleaming golden crowns. Sea beasts 
Lurking in the gulleys bare their fanged teeth. 

Thousands of lethargic lions move in solitary silence. 

They flip their sensuous tails scattering garlands of sunspots. 
The peaks begin to sing the song of the mystic grail 

Skip and dance to the fugue of raging snows. 

A lonely impulse seizes the wings of the quail 

Flying in the vastness of unceasing plains 

With the graceful curve of wind in the face of spriteful rain 
Falling blue and green to the sad music of pagan bells. 


Ronald De Carvalho, 


the “Balanced Voice’ 


ALBERT R. Lopes aNnD Wiiuis D. Jacoss 


N February 15, 1935, a fatal 
(_) sonst accident on the 

streets of Rio de Janeiro 
brought tragic death to one of Bra- 
zil’s outstanding men of letters, 
Ronald de Carvalho. He was born 
in that same city forty-two years 
previously, May 16, 1893. His life 
expanded quickly and widely. Before 
he reached his twentieth birthday he 
received his degree in Law. Car- 
valho’s travels took him to many 
European countries and he traveled 
later throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere. Still a youth, he entered the 
diplomatic corps where he rose rap- 
idly through the ranks, serving his 
country in the embassies in Paris and 
The Hague. He was secretary to the 
President of the Republic at the time 
of the accident. It is certain that 
Carvalho’s death cost Brazil one of 
its most brilliant figures. 

Carvalho’s first two volumes, Luz 
gloriosa (Glorious Light) (1913) 
and Poemas e sonetos (1919) strict- 
ly follow the pattern of the French 
Symbolists and Parnassians. This is 
but logical. To the Brazil of the 
1910’s, France was the artistic heart 
of the universe, French models of 
education, music, and poetry were 
the natural models for Brazil, and 
indeed for Latin America almost 
entire. The poems in Carvalho’s first 
two volumes have a great deal of 
merit in themselves, but their chief 
importance lies in the metrical disci- 
pline they gave the author. The poet 
never forgot completely the tech- 
nique and careful polish of these 


earlier works; the influence of these 
two schools can still be seen in his 
poems written when he was con- 
sidered’ a leader of the modernist 
school. Even when he turned to 
Brazilian themes, he seldom aban- 
doned the objectivity and the crisp- 
ness of his French models. Only the 
later, stronger influence of Walt 
Whitman seems to have affected his 
verse significantly. But Whitman 
never induced Carvalho to forego 
the choice word, the clear line. It is 
curious to note how Carvalho re- 
belled consciously against the French 
subject matter, but continued un- 
consciously to use in his patterns the 
grace and clear calm of that tradi- 
tion. 

In the 1920’s Carvalho joined 
Mario de Andrade and Oswald de 
Andrade in proclaiming the new 
school of Brazilian poetry. These 
men turned to Brazil for inspiration. 
They sang the love of nation. They 
prided themselves on intense patrio- 
tism and on a freedom from the 
literary tradition of Europe. They 
wanted freedom, for as Carvalho 
stated, “Art is an aspiration to free- 
dom. What we poets, musicians, 
painters, sculptors and architects 
wish is to create our own personal 
rhythm, to transmit our own in- 
terior harmony.” Most of the formal 
stanzaic patterns disappear, es- 
pecially the sonnet, and in their place 
is found an almost complete free- 
dom of meter, rhythm and form. 
The themes reflect what the author 
sees and feels. According to Carval- 
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ho, “the work of art does not repeat, 
but divines and transforms Nature. 
The artist is the one who transfig- 
ures. He receives the energy of life 
and, in exchange, gives it form.” 
In Epigramas irdnicos e sentimen- 
tais—Ironic and Sentimental Epi- 
grams (1922)—Carvalho poetically 
expresses these ideas in a poem called 
“Teoria,” in which he encourages the 
poet to create his rhythm at every 
moment: “Never exhaust the font 
of your verse,/ fill the earthen jar 
or the granite vessel/ with the blood 
of your flesh and the voices of your 
soul!” And he concludes, “Create 
your rhythm and you shall create 
the world!” In “Arte poética” he be- 
lieves that poetic inspiration comes 


finally from the heart: 


Arte Poetica 


First, look at life detainedly, 
tenderly, 
as one who wishes to guess 
its riddle . . . 


Look at life, laughing or crying, face 
to face. 


Afterwards, let your heart speak. 


Most of the poems in this collec- 
tion either proclaim the Epicurean 
philosophy of Omar Khayyam or 
depict Brazilian landscapes. In a 
poem titled “Rubayat” his advice is 
to “Live, brother!/ Live, for life 
passes . . ./ Sing!/ for the earth is 
cold and silent . . .” Another poem, 
“Ode,” reinforces this philosophy: 


Ode 


While in the high branches 
The cricket still calls, 
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While the summer sun remains 
Upon the road, 


Let us go, 
Poetry! 


The hour is divine, 
Fill my cup with wine... . 


Carvalho demonstrates an ex- 
tremely sensitive understanding 
when describing his native country 
—a fine brush with gentle, warm 
colors that create delicate images. 
The Brazilian scenes may, at times, 
be concrete, with detailed descrip- 
tions of the local animal or plant 
life, or, at others, merely a Brazilian 
“mood.” Yet in all these earlier 
poems is the carefulness of language, 
the felicity of cadence, which was 
his Parnassian and Symbolist inheri- 
tance: 


A Dream of Summer Night 


A mad moth beats against the win- 
dow-pane. 


It comes from the enormous night. 

It comes from the night dense with 
perfume. 

Outside, the world sleeps . . . 


What enormous silence! 


Gentle fireflies hold vigil among the 
brambles. 


A mad moth beats against the win- 
dow-pane. 


The hours fly; just so, life too passes. 


Téda a América (All America) 


DE CARVALHO, THE 


was written during Carvalho’s trav- 
els in the Western Hemisphere be- 
tween 1923 and 1924, but apparent- 
ly was not published until 1926. It 
marks a notable alteration in form. 
What was succinct becomes rhap- 
sodic. What was neat and precise 
retains that neatness but adds va- 
riety, and retains the precision but 
adds volume. The book is a kind of 
Brazilian Whitman. It became in- 
stantly popular. It was translated 
into Spanish (1930) by the widely 
known Spanish poet, Francisco Vil- 
laespesa, and into Italian (1933) by 
Agenore Magno. In his prologue to 
the volume, Villaespesa states, “If 
our America could have a poet in- 
tegrally representative, and if youth 
needed a master to orientate it, I 
would not hesitate to give both titles 
to the young author of this book.” 
What fascinated Carvalho’s readers 
and editors was the vitality and 
scope of the book; moreover they 
found in its Whitman-like catalogs, 
its paenas, its universal acceptance, 
and its affirmations the sense of 
space, vigor, and optimism which 
they felt as citizens of a vast new 
continent. 

In an introductory poem Carval- 
ho informs the European of the lack 
of knowledge in Europe of what it 
means to be American (Carvalho 
uses the term “American” to refer 
to any inhabitant of the New 
World). He dedicates the first poem 
to his native land, Brazil. Truly 
hemispheric in scope, the volume 
then includes poems on various Ca- 
ribbean islands, Peru, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and the United States. 
The themes are broad, dealing with 
social, aesthetic and political condi- 
tions. He sings of the great freedoms 
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of the new world: America facing 
the future with promise, America 
free from terror. He dedicates his 
songs to the Latin, Germanic, In- 
dian, African and Anglo-Saxon 
Americans—with their pyramids, 
sky-scrapers, native sacrificial stones 
and calendars, and to the faith of 
the sons of the Bible and the Koran. 
There is a cataloging of regions: 
rivers, waterfalls, mountains, plains, 
swamps, forests, metals, oil, precious 
stones; of commerce and industry; 
farming; schools and libraries; man- 
ners and customs. In bold, free 
rhythms he traces the historical de- 
velopment of American civilization 
—the untamed lands, the tremen- 
dous impetus of American heriosm, 
the courage of its aspirations, and 
the glorious future of its civiliza- 
tion. Carvalho has an all-encom- 
passing grasp of this hemisphere. 
Moreover there is a virile and volup- 
tuous sensualism emanating from his 
poems, reflecting the wealth and 
luxurious appeal of a virgin hemis- 
phere: the earth is strong and vio- 
lent; the rivers cut deep into the 
innocent soil; the jungles whistle and 
boil; the cane fields burst and dis- 
solve in drips of honey. Carvalho 
praises the music of the banjo, gui- 
tar, maraca, marimba and other in- 
struments; the vertiginous rhythms 
of the batuques, tangos, jarabes, 
cuecas, and other dances; the warm 
evening breezes of the tropics. Man’s 
soul is aflame, excited before that 
virginity which “we cannot fecun- 
date.” Here, the poet declares, is a 
new, untapped land—rich with 
hope, with promise, with beauty. 
“Ah, how beautiful will be the 
dance of the free man, whom you 
still wait— the dance of the free 
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man on your violated womb .. .” 
The United States is represented 
by a poem entitled “Broadway.” It 
accurately reflects the sprawling, 
generous nature of the volume. It 
reflects too the characteristic fea- 
tures of Walt Whitman’s poetry — 
parallellism, tabulation, repetition, 
and a high rhapsodic note. Poetry, 
Whitman believed, should name the 
riches of the world, thus evoking the 
thing and its essence. “Broadway” 
fulfills these dictates of the North 


American poet: 
Broadway 


Flat, ash grey, the street fluctuates 
slowly, lazily, 

the street drips vaguely, 

contracts itself in sudden blocks, 

extends itself in long arrows, trem- 
bling, 

discharges suddenly, in elastic strokes, 

whirls, 

revolves, 

storms and boils in a diaphanous 
vapor of lines and movements. 


That street carries all the imagina- 
tions of the world! 


That street carries 

pine-huts of the Ukraine, 

wines of Bordeaux, 

parks of the Thames, 

boats of the Volga, 

amber, coral, pearls of the Antilles, 

guano of Mollendo, 

cane fields of Cuba, 

sea-junks of Shanghai, 

coffee-bushes of Riveirao Preto, 

horns of the Pampa, 

furnaces of Essen, furnaces of New- 
castle, 


oils of Tampico, 
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saltpetre of Iquique, 

fins of Newfoundland, 

coagulated seas of iron and wood, 

fat lands, 

islands with savage dances, tom-toms 
and deep hammocks, 

green mountains, mountains of ox- 
ides and crystals, 

rivers where float logs, plants, cobras 
and turtles, 

forests of plumes, feathers, and 
leaves, 

beaches, canals, marshes, 

lights of the tropics, lights of the 
Pole, 

deserts, 


’ civilizations... 


That street is a landscape on the 
march. 


A street which mixes the dusts of 
the Universe and where are 
mingled all the rhythms of the 
human step! 

epic street, lyric street, idealistic 
street, 

indifferent street of Broadway, 


wide, flat, practical and simple like 
this smooth roof, suspended in air, 
this roof where a saxophone pours 
out the warm torpor of the slave 
quarters under the sun. 


Throughout Téda a América, 
Carvalho’s debt to Whitman is 
apparent. Of all the Brazilian poets 
who imitated Whitman (such as 
Menotti del Picchia), Carvalho is 
perhaps the most successful. Car- 
valho shares Whitman’s rich demo- 
cratic sentiment, he enumerates in 
his lines every social level of life, he 
rejoices at the flavor of the world. 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, pub- 
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lished first in 1855, marks an epoch 
in the poetry of both North and 
South America, though its major 
influence in Brazil was delayed until 
the patriotic renascence of the 
1920’s. The preface of Leaves of 
Grass declares that in the teeming 
population and new lands of the 
west lies the fullest poetic inspira- 
tion. The poet, Whitman says, must 
love the natural world, tally it, and 
celebrate it. As for form, Whitman 
discarded the traditional stanzas and 
established meters. His working 
principle is that the line should be 
controlled by the idea expressed, and 
the rhythm is free, emancipated 
from any predetermined standard of 
measurement. It is created by the 
idea uttered. In all these ways Car- 
valho is Whitman’s disciple, and 
together these two men have influ- 
enced the theme and technique of 
much Latin-American verse. 

It is interesting to compare Car- 
valho’s “Broadway” with Whitman’s 
lines on New York, excerpted from 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” Crossing 
the river, Walt says, he many times 
saw vessels arriving in the harbors: 


The round masts, the swinging mo- 
tion of the hulls, the slender ser- 
pentine pennants, 

The large and small steamers in 
motion, the pilots in their pilot- 
houses, 

The white wake left by the passage, 
the quick tremulous whirl of the 
wheels, 

The flags of all nations, the falling 
of them at sunset, 

The scallop-edged waves in the twi- 
light, the ladled cups, the frolic- 
some crests and glistening, 

The stretch afar growing dimmer 
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and dimmer, the grey walls of the 
granite storehouse by the docks.. 

On the neighboring shore, the fire 
from the foundry chimneys burn- 
ing high and glaringly into the 
night, 

Casting their flicker of black con- 
trasted with wild red and yellow 
light over the tops of houses, and 
down into the clefts of streets. 


Though Carvalho’s lines are briefer 
that those by Whitman in this 
selection, it is instructive to note 
that his verses are end-stopped with 
commas like Whitman’s, and Car- 
valho’s final lines like Whitman’s 
rise to a long lyrical utterance. In a 
poem called “A Broadway Pageant,” 
indeed, Whitman rhapsodized New 
York as the center of all cultures 
and peoples. “Superb-faced Manhat- 
tan!... to us, then at last the Orient 
comes.” He see there the 


Mandarin, farmer, merchant, me- 
chanic, and fisherman, 

The singing-girl and the dancing- 
girl, the ecstatic persons, the 
secluded emperors, 

Confucius himself, the great poets 
and heroes, the warriors, the 
castes, all. 


Carvalho’s line is but the reflection 
of Whitman: “That street carries 
all the imaginations of the world!” 

In the midst of the Whitman 
theme and form, the fundamental 
heritage of Carvalho’s French youth 
breaks through. Typical of the 
French strictness and Whitman free- 
dom is this poem on an Indian girl 
seen in the streets of Mexico City. 
Carvalho had a deep fondness for 
Mexico where he was a special guest. 
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A large number of the poems in this 
volume have Mexico as a theme: 


México, D. F. 


The Indian girl who passes, every 
morning, beneath my window, 
The Indian girl of Avenida Juarez, 

How happy she is! 


She carries in her hands the flow of 
the serapes, 

On her head the silk rebozo of a 
“well-bred-girl”; 

On her feet the hard-heeled sandals 
to stamp the steps of the jarabe, 

In her mouth the last tapatia song. 


Indian girl of Avenida Juarez, be- 
flowered in rhythm, 


You are Mexico, or there is no God! 


In 1926 appeared Carvalho’s last 
collection of poetry, Jogos pueris. 
These poems continue the modernist 
trend which was begun in Epigramas 
irénicos e sentimentais. The eroti- 
cism of the tropics is among the 
poems. An admirable example is the 
poem that follows. Ascribing sensu- 
ality to light and tree, to boles and 
leaves, Carvalho writes a brief poem 
of remarkable luxuriance: 


Anthropomorphism 


The sinuous light leaps over the hard 
trunk. 

From limb to limb the leaves lick 
each other, 
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Tremulous tongues striking briefly, 
quickly! 


Honey drips from the air. 

The hands of the wind caress the 
dark body of the intense earth, 
pulsating. 


In the warm silence, languid, dizzy, 
The heavy drops of resin mingle 
with the earth. 


Ronald de Carvalho enjoys a high 
reputation in Brazil, both as a poet 
and as a critic. His “Brief History of 
Brazilian Literature,” 1925, contin- 
ues to be the standard literary history 
for Brazilian schools. He was the 
“balanced voice” of the modernist 
movement. Two great poetic tradi- 
tions meet in him, and assimilate. 
When he became a leader in the 
patriotic movement he manifested a 
curious coalescence of the European 
and American elements—the impec- 
cable form of the Parnassians and 
the warm tones and imagistic pat- 
terns of the Symbolists, together 
with the literary freedom hailed by 
the modernists of Brazil and sym- 
bolized by Walt Whitman. Modern 
Brazilian poets are greatly indebted 
to Carvalho and other poets of the 
modernist school who made possible 
the literary freedom which they now 
enjoy, for these poets opened the 
path to a carefully wrought, yet 
personal poetry—a poetry genuinely 
representative of the pulsating emo- 
tions of the new Brazil. 


Tension in Alexander Pope's Poetry 


ReBEccA PricE PARKIN 


municate but communicate 

with an urgency higher than 
that of prose. The most obvious at- 
tribute differentiating poetry from 
prose, regularity of rhythm, helps 
achieve this tension. So does rime 
and, when used as a line-marker, 
alliteration. Once expectations of 
repetition in meter and sound have 
been set up, the reader’s ear remains 
alert to have them satisfied. 

This physical satisfaction is not, 
however, the only aspect of rhythm 
and rime which helps produce ten- 
sion. As soon as a reader with even 
a little experience in poetry hears 
the first measured lines of a new 
poem, he forms certain intellectual 
expectations also. He knows that 
the realm of everyday prose, whether 
written or spoken, is on the whole 
less taut intellectually than the realm 
of poetry. The tension existing ob- 
jectively in the art-form and arising 
in part from poetic attitude toward 
subject matter, creates a correspond- 
ing subjective “tension” in the 
reader. 

To both the physical and intel- 
lectual anticipations there are excep- 
tions. Good free-verse, for example, 
compensates for lack of traditional 
metrical tension by special emphasis 
on tension secured in other ways— 
metaphor in particular. And some 
metrical styles, such as the Victorian 
lyric—which thin, sentimental, and 
over-facile still haunts housewives’ 
magazines and middle-brow general 
magazines — have become slacker 


Pre must not only com- 


than good prose because of over- 
frequent, inept imitation. This hap- 
pened historically to Pope’s “own” 
heroic couplet. Less gifted imitators 
—unable to equal Pope’s handling of 
closure, balance, antithesis, compres- 
sion, precision, and epigrammatic 
finish—lowered the tension of his 
couplet. 

Modern readers must make some 
effort to regain the expectation of 
brilliance and “nervous” energy 


Pope infused into this form. Pope 
is not the only major poet whose 
style has been vitiated by followers 
deficient in poetic ability. The Spen- 
serian, Miltonic, and Shakespearean 
patterns have been similarly mis- 


handled; and in our own day the 
little magazines are full of would-be 
Eliots. 

Word meaning, however, is by 
far the most crucial element in cre- 
ating tension. Since genre is broadly 
a categorizing of what and how a 
poem may mean, individual genres 
exhibit certain distinctive tensions. 
The tension proper to epic, for in- 
stance, arises primarily from the 
conflict of heroes with heroic ad- 
versaries and in some degree of both 
with fate. Achilles opposes Hector in 
the knowledge that hard upon the 
heels of victory will come the termi- 
nation of his own brief life. Beowulf 
fights Grendel and the firedrake, but 
is himself overcome by man’s mor- 
tality. Adam and Eve are set within 
a garden to combat the Devil him- 
self, but within the framework of 
omnipotent God’s—and the reader’s 
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—foreknowledge that they will not 
combat successfully. 

As for the fundamental tension 
of the mock-heroic, it resides in the 
constant comparison it promotes be- 
tween this epic tension and low, 
frivolous, contemporary matters. As 
for the distinctive tension of satire, 
it lies in the pull between the norm 
of right conduct and the deviations 
from it. 

Within the limits of each genre 
the individual poet may achieve cer- 
tain characteristic modifications of 
the prevailing tension. Epics though 
they all are, we know that Rrooul : 
the Faerie Queene, and Paradise Lost 
are highly individual in degree and 
quality of tension. Likewise, Chau- 
cer’s Sir Thopas, Butler’s Hudibras, 
Garth’s Dispensary, and Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock, though all mock-epics, 
operate at different levels of tension. 

Of these mock-epics, the Rape of 


the Lock, in spite of its surface friv- 
olity, offers the most serious and 
inclusive comment on human life. 
And the Dunciad in this respect sur- 
passes the Rape; since public, gen- 


eral, “masculine” interests carry 
more weight than private, domestic, 
“feminine” interests. One poem is 
concerned with the relations of men 
to women; the other with the pos- 
sibility of a whole civilization’s slip- 
ping into a new Dark Age. Either 
of these subjects is more significant 
in its human import than criticism 
of pseudo-knighthood or even the 
question of free medicine for Lon- 
doners. And tension is in part a con- 
comitant of seriousness of subject 
matter. 

Pope utilizes this truth in such a 
way that he very nearly turns mock- 
epic tension back into epic tension. 
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The characteristic mock-epic ten- 
sion between low subject and high 
style he does not maintain in a simple 
one-to-one fashion; he brings in a 
third dimension. For in neither of 
these mock-epics is Pope’s real sub- 
ject matter low. Belinda’s boudoir 
and even Duncedom’s games have a 
serious aspect. The two-way tension 
native to the genre is transformed 
by Pope into a three-way tension 
pointing back toward epic serious- 
ness. Clarissa’s speech in Canto V 
underlines several of the serious em- 
phases of the Rape of the Lock: 


Oh! if to dance all night, and dress 
all day, 

Charm’d the smallpox, or chased old 
age away; 

Who would not scorn what house- 
wife’s cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly 
thing of use? 

To patch, nay, ogle, might become 
a saint, 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to 
paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must 
decay, 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since locks will 
turn to gray; 

Since painted, or not painted, all 
shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die 
a maid; 

What then remains, but well our 
power to use, 

And keep good humor still whate’er 
we lose? 

And trust me, dear, good humour 
can prevail, 

When airs, and flights, and screams, 
and scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes 
may roll; 
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Charms strike the sight, but merit 
wins the soul. 


Belinda, no less than Achilles, is 
cursed with a glorious but—because 
curled or uncurled, locks will turn 
to gray—brief dominion. The sun 
she personifies throughout the poem 
and the “suns of her eyes” will set. 
Old age for Belinda is the fire-dragon 
which will put an end to her pro- 
per career. The lack of applause 
with which Clarissa’s speech is 
greeted makes it clear that to the 
belles virtue and useful skills are not 
acceptable alternatives for con- 
quests of hearts. 

Nor does Clarissa herself recom- 
mend virtue from the right motive. 
Her radically contorted female phil- 
osophy makes it appear that the 
typical belle, somewhat like Adam 
and Eve in the garden, is so en- 
meshed in fate that she has no rea- 
sonable probability of rising above 
Clarissa’s narrow and hypocritical 
opportunism. The seeds of something 
more serious underlie too the depic- 
tion of Belinda’s dressing-table as an 
altar at which she worships the deity 
revealed in the mirror, herself. This 
does not make the Rape of the Lock 
an epic; but not very far beneath 
its amusing, lacquered surface there 
lurk graver issues, not ordinarily 
treated in mock-epic. Reacting with 
the more conventional mock-epic 
qualities, they produce a special type 
of tension very characteristic of 
Pope. 

Another source of tension, no- 
tably exploited in the Dunciad and 
the Satires, is that derived from 
reference to particular people by 
name and to particular events. 
Pope’s reliance upon this device has 
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in the past received some adverse 
criticism. The following passages 
from Dialogue I, Epilogue to the 
Satires are typical. Pope’s “friend” 
remonstrates with him: 


But Horace, sir, was delicate, was 
nice; 

Bubo observes, he lash’d no sort of 
vice: 

Horace would say, Sir Billy served 
the crown, 

Blunt could do business, Huggens 
knew the town; 

In Sappho touch the failings of the 
sex; 

In rev’rend bishops note some small 
neglects, 

And own the Spaniards did a wag- 
gish thing, 

Who cropt our ears, and sent them 
to the King. 


* * * 


Ye Gods! shall Cibber’s son, without 
rebuke, 

Swear like a Lord; or Rich outwhore 
a Duke? 

A fav’rite’s porter with his master 
vie, 

Be bribed as often, and as often lie? 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a 
statesman’s skill? 

Or Japhet pocket, like His Grace, a 
will? 

Is it for Bond or Peter (paltry 
things) 

To pay their debts, or keep their 
faith, like Kings? 


Reading of such passages is en- 
riched by knowing the details of 
Bond’s or Peter’s perfidy, but such 
information is not necessary for un- 
derstanding the satiric point. Sap- 
pho, Cibber, and Ward lived, and 
were poetically pilloricd, in Horace’s 
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day; they live too in our own. 

That this naming of names, how- 
ever, increased the tension of such 
passages for Pope’s contemporaries 
is borne out by the protests they 
occasioned. Even in our time, mere- 
ly realizing that Pope is referring not 
to fictional ghosts but to actual peo- 
ple and happenings augments the 
tension of the poem. The reader does 
not have to know personally the 
characters stigmatized or even to 
be acquainted with their biographies 
to recognize the heightening of 
satiric level Pope achieves by mak- 
ing “those not afraid of God afraid 
of him.” 

Wherever he can, Pope uses the 
rhetorical devices at his disposal to 
avoid a one-sided, narrow presenta- 
tion of reality. Through irony, meta- 
phor, paradox, layered meaning, and 
tonal variation he strives to gain an 
inclusiveness which will make his 
work comprehend the whole and not 
just a part of human experience. 
This inclusiveness, this attempt to 
do justice to many different facets 
of human experience at the same 
time, of itself powerfully increases 
tension. If the given subject of the 
poem be thought of as an animal 
body centered in a spider-web ar- 
rangement of ropes, then, tugging 
on many ropes simultaneously would 
cause more agony than tugging on 
just one rope—and would keep the 
body in the center of the web in- 
stead of pulling it out to any one 
side. 

In individual couplets and pas- 
sages one of Pope’s most effective 
ways of securing tension is to make 
syntax or meaning fight against 
form. A notable instance where this 
device provides the complete moti- 
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vation of the poem is the Temple of 
Fame. The organizing concept of 
this poem is a logical inquiry into 
the nature and conduct of earthly 
fame. The ruling passion of the god- 
dess is shown to be caprice. In in- 
stance after instance Pope demon- 
strates the complete irrationality of 
her behaviour. Even when she re- 
wards the good with good fame and 
the bad with bad fame, it is the 
result of whim rather than of an 
attempt to do justice. 

Fame is furthermore depicted as 
unreliable in her time aspect—as 
both fleeting and permanent. This 
is symbolized by the “rock of Ice” 
on which her temple stands. To sub- 
stantiate this paradox, Pope in one 
of the outstanding comparisons of 
the poem asserts that ice does not 
melt—in Zembla: 


So Zembla’s rocks (the beauteous 
work of frost) 

Rise white in air, and glitter o’er 
the coast; 

Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll 
away, 

And on th’impassive ice the light- 
nings play; 

Eternal snows the growing mass 
supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop 
th’incumbent sky: 

As Atlas fix’d, each hoary pile ap- 
pears, 

The gather’d winter of a thousand 
years. 


This paradox of melting and not 
melting, fleeting and not fleeting, 
fights against the logical process of 
the inquiry and the firmly con- 
trolled couplets in which this analysis 
of the uncontrolled and _ illogical 
proceeds. In this connection, the 
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controverted House of Rumor, 
sometimes said to detract from the 
unity of the poem, is seen to func- 
tion logically. It stresses Fame’s 
transience as Zembla’s rocks stress 
her permanence. 

Pope did not hesitate to make 
sweeping changes in Chaucer’s un- 
finished original in order to secure 
for his own poem unassailable logic 
and unity of design. If Chaucer’s 
whirling House of Rumor had been 
a distraction and a superfluity, it 
too would have been eliminted. But 
Rumor represents only a “stepping 
up” of the brief duration and fickle- 
ness of Fame herself. Rumor is an- 
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other aspect of the same goddess. 
The ceaselessly whirling little house 
is appropriately and with climactic 
effect reserved for the end. In this 
way the contrast is made stronger 
between unstable earthly Fame and 
the just and enduring heavenly fame 
which Pope apostrophizes in the 
closing lines. 

As a whole, Pope’s poetry achieves 
and maintains a high level of tension. 
Because of the care he gave to 
minute questions of finish, his ma- 
ture works contain very few pas- 
sages where tension—though often 
varied in quality—is relaxed in 
degree. 


Ownership 


Lori PETRI 


I had to buy two thousand acres 
To learn I do not own an inch. 
They belong to marauders and homebreakers— 
Squirrel and rabbit, titmouse, finch. 
Rats in the wainscot loudly rattle 
As if they were shaking dice for the house, 
And skunks engage in petty battle 
For provender with weazel, mouse. 
The crows dispute my corn, and berries 
Are ruined for me by the robin’s bill. 
Before I can whet my taste for cherries, 
A chattering fox climbs for his fill. 
Even the trees heap leafy vowels 
Of protest about sills and doors, 
And I can feel like stealthy trowels, 
Roots burrowing underneath my floors. 
Of course I'll stay, with resource and reason, 
To wage a war I cannot win, 
For well I know, in its own season, 
The wilderness will move back in, 


Gray's Elegy: “The Skull Beneath the Skin” 


LYLE GLAZIER 


RAY’S Elegy is sometimes 
(jie as if its chief aim 

were to persuade the poor 
and obscure that their barren lives 
are meaningful, or, even more un- 
flattering to Gray, as if it aimed to 
persuade the privileged classes (in 
whose ranks Gray was proud to con- 
sider himself) that they need not 
trouble their consciences over the 
poor, who have already all essential 
riches. Actually, equating the lives 
of rich and poor, famous and ob- 
scure, is a large and important part 
of the poem, but it is part of a still 
larger statement—that mortality is 
the essential element of all men, the 
lowly and the great. In this respect, 
and Gray claims that it is the only 
respect which finally matters, all 
men are ecjual. 

In a sense, the interpretation of 
the poem revolves around placing 
the emphasis in a single line. It lies 
in the difference between saying, 
“The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave,” and saying, “The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave.” The 
first is like saying, “Although the 
paths of glory lead to the grave, the 
paths of virtue lead elsewhere.” The 
second is like saying, ““The paths of 
glory, and all other paths, lead but 
to the grave.” The first is either a 
consolation prize held out to the 
cheated underprivileged, or it is a 
sop to the chafed consciences of the 
“enlightened” rich. The second is a 
reminder to all men that, whatever 
their achievements, they face a com- 
mon doom. The first makes Gray out 


to be a double-talking hypocrite, for 
who would claim that the man who 
took such pride in being a gentle- 
man and such pains in being a poet 
had no consideration for differences 
in rank and ability? The second 
makes him out to be an honest man, 
who recognized the essential para- 
dox of human life—that its deepest 
core is death, “the skull beneath the 
skin.” 

The chief difficulty in interpre- 
ting the Elegy lies in the fact that 
the two subjects (1. the poor and 
obscure are essentially as favored as 
the wealthy and famous, and 2. 
death is the common destiny of all 
men) are overlapping, so that it is 
easy to make the mistake of thinking 
that they are synonymous. The dif- 
ference between them is in fact con- 
siderable. The first is chiefly political 
and social in its implication, the sec- 
ond chiefly religious and philosophi- 
cal. The first is being dinned into the 
ears of twentieth-century Ameri- 
cans by many pseudo-patriotic 
propaganda machines, the second is 
frequently discussed by our poets. 
Intelligent readers would prefer to 
classify Gray with the poets. We 
have not always done so. Frequently 
a memorable line or group of lines 
from the Elegy has come to stand 
for the whole poem. 


Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene, 


The dark unfathom’d caves of 
ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
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unseen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 


That stanza has doubtles. offered 
consolation to unnumbered thous- 
ands, who have felt the anguish of 
knowing that their diamond-edged 
brilliance was undiscovered, or that 
their flower-like innocence was nev- 
er smelled out. Gray suffers, like 
Pope, from having written verbal 
gems so scintillating that they all 
but destroy their contexts. From 
time to time it becomes the critic’s 
function to shift the attention back 
to the unquoted parts of the poem, 
even to overemphasize them; other- 
wise readers, even when they think 
they are reading the whole poem, 
will not truly read it, but merely 
skim the lines in anticipation of the 
gems. 

However much we cling to the 
concept of Gray as a harbinger of 
Romanticism (and certainly The 
Bard is a remarkable blend of ro- 
mantic spirit and classical form), 
the Elegy provides no evidence that 
Gray’s social views were those of a 
romantic rebel. Neither ‘does it, as 
Cleanth Brooks believed, show that 
Gray was a hypocritical social snob. 
An examination of the Elegy as a 
whole reveals that he considered his 
generalization about death to be the 
subject of his poem, while his bal- 
ancing of privileged and under- 
privileged is only by way of illus- 
tration—carrying his generalization 
out to its social limits of rich and 
poor. 

A brief outline of the Elegy’s main 
argument reveals the single theme 
enunciated by every element of ima- 
gery in this highly sensuous poem. 
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The poem’s first statement, con- 
tained in the first four stanzas, is 
imagistic, developing a picture of 
night settling down over a solitary 
watcher in the close, small world of 
a country churchyard. The essential 
note is struck in the first line, where 
day’s knell is tolled; tolls, knell, and 
parting—in a short line three words 
convey death’s mastery over the at- 
mosphere of the poem. In these first 
stanzas there is no dramatic balanc- 
ing of poor and rich, of obscure and 
famous, as there might have been if 
Gray had intended to make social 
criticism his main theme. In stanza 
four, the last lines conclude the 
opening picture with a statement 
which intensifies the concept of 
death’s sovereignty, by reminding 
the living poet of his proximity to 
the graveyard, where, 


The rude Forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep. 


The three following stanzas con- 
tinue to assert the sovereignty of 
death by telling us that even when 
alive, the most meaningful fact 
about the rude forefathers was that 
they were on the path leading to the 
grave. Their former activities are 
described, but from a novel and 
ironic perspective; like the audience 
watching the graveyard scene in 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, we 
are not permitted to forget that now 
these actors are dead. “No more”— 
“For them no more”: their knells 
are tolled throughout the stanzas. 
Their jocund and sturdy activities 
are all in the past. 

It is only after this full and care- 
ful statement of his theme that Gray 
introduces the balancing of the 
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poor and the rich. He introduces it 
not as a point of consolation; the 
crumb of comfort offered the poor 
is small indeed. Rather, Gray ad- 
monishes the rich not to scorn the 
poor, for all share a common doom. 
It is not in felicity that the poor 
are equated with the rich. They are 
equal in death, the universal “proud 
brother.” Nor does the final section 
of the poem proper (before the 
epitaph) emphasize the balancing of 
social classes. The emphasis is on the 
pathetic, because futile, ambition of 
all men to achieve immortality— 
futile because in the end “‘Forgetful- 
ness” will claim them. 

Finally, the chief significance of 
the epitaph is that it is a statement 
about a man who is dead. It illus- 
trates Man’s last, and again, futile 
attempt to avoid oblivion. The fact 
that the young man for whom the 
epitaph was written had chosen the 
obscure life indicates only that he 
had embraced fully the pessimistic 
philosophy stated in the poem: death 
is the common end of all. Why then 
labor to achieve greatness? It is not 
particularly significant that Gray, 
the self-conscious gentleman, re- 
nounces aristocracy in writing his 
own epitaph. The masquerade of 
aristocrat as proletarian is an easy 
intellectual feat for a poet familiar 
with the long classical pastoral tra- 
dition: the chief reason why Gray’s 
shepherds are realistic and not ideal- 
ized is that he wishes to exploit them 
for self-commiseration, not for es- 
cape. The net effect of the whole 
poem is negative and fatalistic, this 
in spite of the fact that in the 
epitaph Gray surprises the twen- 
tieth-century reader (anything else 
would have surprised his contempo- 
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raries) by introducing into his bleak 
universe the Heaven of orthodox 
Christian faith. This promise of 
spiritual immortality turns the poem 
into a medieval rather than a mod- 
ern statement. It is as if Gray, 
frightened at his own pessimism, re- 
treated suddenly into the safe haven 
of medieval theology (the world is 
vanity, Heaven is all), and shut the 
door. The spontaneous Gray spoke 
first; the conventional Gray spoke 
last. Both speeches are honest, and 
it is fruitless to argue which came 
from a greater depth of spirit. It is 
not fruitless, however, to point out 
that the promise of Heaven is added 
to a poem which offers almost noth- 
ing in the way of compensation, and 
that by adding this promise, Gray 
compromises the integrity of his 
vision. 

A fuller analysis of the poem can 
merely fill in the outline already 
given. A stanza by stanza analysis 
will not shock the modern reader 
as much as it would have shocked 
Gray, who preferred to think of his 
poem as a continuous unit, with no 
stanzaic divisions. If the poem had 
always, or ever, been printed as he 
desired, possibly the integrity of the 
whole would not have been so easily 
destroyed, but even the first quarto 
indicated stanzas by indenting every 
fourth line. 

Part of the business of stanza one 
is to establish the tone or mood of 
the poem. Some rather irreverent 
tampering with the lines will serve 
to emphasize the mood Gray wished 
to create. It is possible by three dele- 
tions and one unforgivable emenda- 
tion to illustrate both the redund- 
ancy of Gray’s language and the 
perfection of his eye and ear. The 
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stanza can be turned into tetra- 
meters as follows: 


The curfew tolls the knell of day, 
The lowing herd winds o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his 


way, 
And leaves the darkened world to 
me. 


That pat—and flat—stanza shows 
the folly of arguing that parting is 
a useless epithet for a day whose 
knell has already been tolled, that 
no herd could wind homeward any 
other way than slowly, that weary 
is implicit in plods. The revised 
stanza may have a higher specific 
gravity, since the verbal redundan- 
cies have been cleaned out, but the 
sonority and dignity and the true 
gravity of idea have suffered. Pos- 
sibly, octosyllabics could have served 
Gray as well as pentameters, but it 
would have had to be a new poem, 
octosyllabic from the start; cutting 
this one down destroys the main, 
atmospheric idea. 

Besides establishing atmosphere, 
the first stanza builds a sensation of 
a world closing in. There is an 
imagistic contraction of the land- 
scape in from the horizon. The 
world is narrowing down toward the 
final narrow box, though as yet we 
do not know toward what. The last 
line of the stanza, so insipid in the 
tetrameters, is in the original a dra- 
matic description of a world gone 
blank: “And leaves the world to 
darkness . . .” Just as the first three 
lines shrink down a specific land- 
scape, the last line transforms that 
landscape into an emblem for the 
world, which is shrunk down too. 
The last phrase, “. . . and to me,” 
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identifies outer and inner darkness; 
macrocosm is concentrated in micro- 
cosm, the universe in Man. Here 
again, we do not at once know the 
full meaning of the statement, but 
it echoes in the mind, and takes on 
a broader meaning as the poem de- 
velops. 

The shift from outer darkness to 
inner darkness involves a shift in 
dramatic point of view, artfully 
contrived (at least the result is art- 
ful, however spontaneous the con- 
triving may have been) to create in 
the reader an acceptance of the 
poem-world as indisputably real. 
The poem begins omnisciently and 
objectively with statements of fact: 
these things happen; they are not 
seen, they are. The landscape closes 
in, the world grows dark and void; 
it is not until the end of the last 
line that it closes in on someone. By 
then it has closed in on the reader 
also, and the poet observer has com- 
pleted his identification with the 
reader. It is every reader, every man, 
who is shut inside this narrowing 
universe. What happens in the 
imagination of this man will be 
symptomatic of mankind. In his 
opening stanza Gray has achieved 
the note of universality so dear to 
the hearts of his neo-classical con- 
temporaries. 

Now, the dramatic point of view 
has been established: we are viewing 
the world from the eyes and mind 
of one man, who is Mankind. His 
place in the universe is Man’s place 
in the universe. The next three 
stanzas (2-4) continue to unfold 
that universe. The Everyman poet- 
observer has selected a melancholy 
world to inhabit. It is a solemn, fad- 
ing world, where faint and transi- 
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tory sounds serve to intensify the 
general stillness. It is a world brood- 
ed over by the church tower, and 
inhabited by the grieving owl. Fi- 
nally we reach the destination to- 
ward which we have been moving— 
the graveyard “Where heaves the 
turf in many a mould’ring heap.” 
Our destination is not the collective 
burial plot but the individual grave: 
“Each in his narrow cell for ever 
laid.” Gray has now accomplished 
his first objectives: melancholy has 
become the atmosphere, and the 
“narrow cell” the sphere, of Man. 
Each rude forefather of the hamlet 
has become a type for mankind. 
There is thus a double Everyman in 
the poem—the poet-observer, who 
is Everyman still alive and reflecting 
about death, and each rude fore- 
father, who is Everyman already 
dead and under ground. They merge 
together later in the poem, when the 
poet suddenly projects himself into 
his own grave, and from there re- 
flects about his own hopeless desire 
for immortality. 

The next three stanzas (5-7) re- 
count the imagined activities of each 
dead man, when he was man alive. 
Because these activities are engaged 
in only in the poet’s retrospect, be- 
cause they are recited about men 
who are already dead, the shadow of 
inevitable death is carried back into 
the world of the once living. The 
chief statement of these stanzas, im- 
plicit in the phrases ““No more” and 
“For them no more,” is that life is 
a mere shadow-acting before the 
coming of death. Death is already 
in the marrow. Life is not so much 
a developing, as a peeling off of 
outer, extraneous tegument until the 
essential skeleton is exposed. 
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In stanzas 8-11, Gray brings in 
for the first time the contrast be- 
tween the rude forefathers and the 
ambitious and proud of the world. 
He does this not to rationalize away 
the futility of the lives of the poor 
who have been gathered here into 
their graves. He is merely extending 
the domain which he has given to 
Death. The ambitious and proud 
need not mock the useful though 
unheralded toils and joys of these 
poor dead; the inevitable hour waits 
for the great man also. Nor can he 
ward off death by having his story 
painted on an urn or by paying 
someone to carve his image in a life- 
like bust. Just as the preceding 
stanzas presented the paradox of 
death in life for the obscure coun- 
tryman, so these four stanzas pre- 
sent the same paradox for the hon- 
ored and flattered great. Life is for 
all an ironic paragraph ending in 
death. 

The next eight stanzas (12-19) 
merely intensify the poem’s funda- 
mental point about death’s mastery 
over life, though we must be care- 
ful or our instinctive regret for 
wasted lives will make us read the 
stanzas incorrectly. Out of context 
they seem to say: don’t cry over the 
“‘village-Hampdens,” the “‘mute, in- 
glorious Miltons,” the “guiltless 
Cromwells” buried here; if they 
lacked the glories of life, they lacked 
also its excesses. Actually what is said 
is: don’t cry over the Hampdens, 
Miltons, Cromwells buried here; if 
they had been vocal and active, the 
net result would be the same: death 
would have them now. Stanzas 17- 
19, the only truly consolatory stan- 
zas except for the epitaph, come in 
by way of a natural desire on Gray’s 
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part to give both sides of his equa- 
tion between poor and rich. The 
consolatory note, though present, is 
hardly strong enough to upset the 
whole discourse of the poem. And 
the consolation is slight. The poor 
are not congratulated on having 
equal felicity with the rich; they are 
congratulated on having avoided 
some of their excesses. Chiefly, they 
are informed, as the following stan- 
zas (20-29) show, and as the pre- 
ceding stanzas (1-11) should have 
kept us mindful, that they share 
with the rich, the powerful, and the 
famous the essential destiny of man- 
kind—the grave—and the essential 
and tragic ambition of mankind— 
the desire for self-perpetuation be- 
yond the grave. You need not go 
outside any social class to find Every- 
man. Wherever a man lies buried, 
Everyman lies there. 

The desire for self-perpetuation 
is discussed in general terms, in stan- 
zas 20-23. Just as the shadow of 
death inhabits life, so the fierce urge 
to perpetuate life is projected into 
death. The double irony of Man’s 
existence is exposed in an antithesis 
which divides the poem into nearly- 
equal parts—the first part (1-22) 
governed by the concept of the 
skeleton beneath the skin, and the 
second (23-32) governed by the 
voice of life crying out of the ashes 
of the dead. The pathetic vanity of 
Man is now revealed: his heart is 
set on immortality, but he is “‘to 
dumb Forgetfulness a prey.” From 
here on, the poem reiterates the fu- 
tility of this blind, instinctive urge 
of man to perpetuate the life that 
is in him, when what is essentially in 
him is death; the end of life is death, 
yet 
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Ev’n from the tomb the voice of 
Nature cries, 

Ev’n in our Ashes live their wonted 
fires. 


And (stanza 24) suddenly, dra- 
matically, in spite of all his ration- 
alizing about vanity, it happens for 
the poet—or for the poetic mouth- 
piece, the exemplar of Man, the 
Everyman of the poem. The voice 
from the ashes strikes his imagination 
so keenly that his own human desire 
for immortality conquers his reason, 
and in his imagination he is dead 
and underground, and the voice of 
Nature is addressing him—“thee” 
(the poet, still alive, who relates 
these “artless tales”)—and forcing 
him to express his pathetic urge for 
self-perpetuation. Just as for the 
living the most eloquent voice is 
that of the skeleton within, so for 
the dead the most eloquent (though 
doomed) voice is that of life in the 
marrow of the decomposing bones. 

Stanzas 25-29 present a brief 
parable of the triumph of vanity 
over even the controlled imagina- 
tion of the poet. He tries to com- 
fort himself with thoughts of a brief 
immortality in the memories of 
those who will outlive him. This is 
completely pathetic when read in 
the light of the earlier stanzas with 
their repeated message: “. . . to 
dumb Forgetfulness a prey.” The 
poet knows this, knows the futility 
of trying to extend life; yet his com- 
mon human vanity is stronger than 
his intellectual awareness of inevit- 
able oblivion. And when his death 
is dramatized in his imagination, it 
is with all the accompaniments of 
frail humanity; though he has been 
objective about others, he cannot 
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imagine himself dead without in- 
stinctively crying out for self-per- 
petuation, making the gesture which 
his intellect has repeatedly told him 
is futile. 

There is, unfortunately, in this 
last section before the epitaph, a 
note of mawkish self-pity, which 
lends weight to the belief that Gray 
wrote his poem in a fit of self-com- 
miseration to find consolation for 
the world’s neglect. That he con- 
sciously avoided notoriety in the 
publication of his poem does not 
entirely prove that he did not have 
moments when he would have en- 
joyed the world’s praise. There is no 
denying that the self-pity is there. 
A sheaf of emotional cliches are pa- 
raded to wring out sympathy for the 
youth: he is “drooping,” “wan,” 
“forlorn,” “‘craz’d with care,” and 
“cross’d in hopeless love.” That the 


youth is Gray cannot be doubted: 


who else related the “artless tales” 
“in these lines?” The line in the epi- 
taph, “He gain’d from Heav’n 
(twas all he wish’d) a friend,” sup- 
ports the interpretation that at the 
end of his poem, Gray used the ear- 
lier stanzas to comfort himself with 
the thought that earthly neglect 
is inconsequential, considering the 
common doom of mankind; ‘’twas 
all he wish’d” has the sweet sour 
note of a miserable Pollyanna. How- 
ever, the Elegy is large enough to en- 
dure this sentimental flaw: the 
reader squirms uncomfortably in his 
chair and wishes that Gray had been 
more reticent, but the total effect 
of the poem, though dimmed, is not 
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obliterated. 

The most important thing about 
the epitaph, as I have already said, 
is that it is a statement about a man 
who is already dead. Upon this dead 
man accumulate all the conditions 
stated earlier in the poem. These 
three stanzas are his final bid for 
immortality. But (discounting Hea- 
ven) the bid is doomed, like those 
of all men buried in country church- 
yards or storied urns. The paths of 
glory, and the paths of obscurity, 
lead but to the grave. 

F. G. Stokes, in his study of the 
first quarto and the manuscripts, 
notes the emblems, or drawings, 
which accompanied the first twelve 
editions of the Elegy: “Two rough 
wood-blocks, depicting funereal em- 
blems in white on a black ground, 
are placed the one at the head of 
the title page, and the other above 
the imprint. The wood-blocks are in 
the form of bands about 5 inches 
long and ¥% inch wide, bevelled 
at the ends like the upper and 
lower portions of a picture-frame. 
The emblems are: (upper) skull, 
bones, crown, bones, hour-glass, 
bones, spade, skull, and (lower) 
skull, mattock, bones, hour-glass, 
bones, crown, bones, skull.” If these 
emblems signify anything, they sig- 
nify that the Elegy is not sugar on 
a rag held out to keep the lower 
classes contented. Nor is it an In 
Memoriam for Richard West, for 
Gray’s aunt, or for any other person. 
The Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-Yard is a memento mori for 
the race of Man. 


Hawthorne's Skepticism About Social Reform 


With Especial Reference to The Blithedale Romance 


DarreEL ABEL 


AWTHORNE was con- 
H en primarily with the 

ethical problems of indi- 
viduals, and only incidentally with 
the social problems of collective 
humanity. Nevertheless, there is 
a considerable bulk of social criti- 
cism dispersed throughout his works, 
and this has been appraised with 
a fair degree of accuracy and 
fullness by various critics. Some, 
with ideological axes to grind, 
have accused him of a lack of 
social consciousness or conscience, 
because he did not make his 
work a dogmatic preachment of 
some creed of social improvement. 
Typical of these is V. L. Parrington, 
who declared that Hawthorne “was 
the extreme and finest expression of 
the refined alienation from reality 
that in the end palsied the creative 
life of New England.” Of less doc- 
trinaire critics, L. §. Hall has made 
the most considerable contribution 
in his book Hawthorne: Critic of 
Society. This study purports to 
show the degree to which Haw- 
thorne understood and sympathized 
with the humanitarian and equali- 
tarian tendencies which were agitat- 
ing society in his time, but it exag- 
gerates his interest in social trends 
and reforms and his sympathy with 
organized human endeavors to assist 
the designs of Providence for the 
furtherance of man’s welfare. Two 
other Hawthorne scholars, Arlin 
Turner and Neal F. Doubleday, have 


published more reliable, though 
briefer, estimates of Hawthorne’s 
social criticism. They conclude that 
Hawthorne was fully conversant 
with the social movements of his 
time, but stayed aloof from them 
because he was deeply skeptical of 
their practicality. He believed that 
they were grounded upon woefully 
insufficient knowledge of man’s na- 
ture and God’s designs; that men can 
perhaps advance toward a better 
state of society, but unknowingly, 
and without being able to hasten 
their own slow progress. 

This essay, accepting the conclu- 
sions of Turner and Doubleday, will 
examine Hawthorne’s attitudes to- 
ward the specific reforming tenden- 
cies of his own time, as expressed in 
The Blithedale Romance, the only 
one of his romances which considers 
them extensively. Blithedale con- 
siders the three reforming tenden- 
cies which most exercised Utopian 
thinkers in the 1830’s and 1840’s— 
systematic philanthropy, feminism, 
and socialism. 


II. Hollingsworth— 
The Philanthropist 


Hollingsworth, the focal figure in 
the romance, is a type of the en- 
thusiastic reformer. His admirable 
character and motives are in strong 
contrast to the character and mo- 
tives of the Pyncheons, the central 
characters in The House of the 
Seven Gables (published a year be- 
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fore Blithedale). They were scorners 
and despoilers of the laboring poor; 
he was himself a plebeian toiler, dis- 
tinguished for his personal qualities 
rather than for his hereditary advan- 
tages, and calling earnestly on every 
man to make himself useful to his 
fellows. The Pyncheons enjoyed lux- 
ury; Hollingsworth indulged the 
flesh not at all. They defended an- 
achronistic modes of special priv- 
ilege; he attacked anything which 
appeared to him unable to justify it- 
self as being a common right of hu- 
manity. They had a passion for self- 
ish appropriation; he was so fervid- 
ly altruistic that he intended to ap- 
propriate the property of others to 
the use of “the wretches of man- 
kind.” 

Conscious of the probity of his 
intentions, he urged his narrow pro- 
ject for the reformation of criminals 
with such vehemence, such intoler- 
ance of difference, that his virtues 
were as baneful as the Pyncheon 
vices had been. His rise from toil 
and obscurity, although it had made 
him a respecter of working-men, 
had denied him opportunity to 
learn appreciation of less tangible 
accomplishments than those _per- 
formed by physical labor, so that he 
made no distinction between the arts 
and graces which beautify life and 
the sybaritic self-indulgences which 
debase it. Thus, he condemned the 
poetry of his friend Coverdale as 
idle frippery, and was impatient 
with him and with his own fiancée 
Zenobia for attaching importance to 
the arts. This trait is one of Haw- 
thorne’s modes of intimating that 
philanthropic optimism is more 
likely to be a characteristic of un- 
enlightened, half-educated men than 
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of persons with greater knowledge 
of life. Hawthorne’s experience at 
Brook Farm had convinced him that 
a life of manual toil was incompat- 
ible with intellectual and esthetic 
cultivation. At one time he had 
shared the opinion which Bronson 
Alcott enshrined in an “‘Orphic Say- 
ing”: that “labor exalts and human- 
izes the soul.” ““To insure a more na- 
tural union between intellectual and 
manual labor than now exists” was 
one of the objects of the Brook Farm 
Association. But after a year of con- 
scientious trial, Hawthorne had 
reached the conclusion on this point 
to which he thenceforth adhered: 
that “labor is the curse of the world, 
and nobody can meddle with it with- 
out becoming proportionably bruti- 
fied.” Coverdale, a cultivated man, 
is represented as coming to the same 
conclusion; he therefore realized the 
sad incapacity of Hollingsworth to 
appreciate what were to him the 
most valuable parts of life. In his 
ignorant materialism the blacksmith 
Hollingsworth had the faults and 
virtues of such earlier characters of 
Hawthorne’s as the hardware mer- 
chant Lindsey, in “The Snow-Im- 
age,” and the mechanic Hovenden, 
in “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 

A wider cultivation would have 
prevented Hbollingsworth’s erring 
through excess of humanitarian op- 
timism and zeal, his pursuing his 
project of reform with such extreme 
partiality and vehemence. The com- 
plement of his partiality for the re- 
form he favored was a lack of sym- 
pathy for other, perhaps more ra- 
tional and comprehensive, plans of 
human improvement. Although a 
member of the Blithedale Commu- 
nity, and aware how many of his 
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fellow-communists were deeply in 
earnest in their experiment, he pri- 
vately called it ‘ta wretched, unsub- 
stantial scheme,” and scoffed at Cov- 
erdale’s profession of faith in its de- 
sirability and practicability: “I nei- 
ther have faith in your dream, nor 
would care the value of this pebble 
for its realization, were that pos- 
sible.” He coolly contemplated turn- 
ing his friends off Blithedale Farm 
in order to establish there his institu- 
tion for the reformation of crimi- 
nals. Although he intended to marry 
Zenobia in order to use her money 
to finance his project, he was equally 
scornful of the feminism which she 
advocated, and fiercely contradicted 
her assertion and Coverdale’s that 
equality of the sexes was possible and 
desirable: 


“All the separate action of women is, and 
ever has been, and always shall be, false, 
foolish, vain, destructive of her own best 
and holiest qualities, void of every good 
effect, and productive of intolerable mis- 
chiefs! Man is a wretch without woman; 
but woman is a monster—and, thank 
Heaven, an almost impossible and hitherto 
imaginary monster—without man as her 
acknowledged principal! As true as I had 
once a mother whom I loved, were there 
any possible prospect of woman’s taking 
the social stand which some of them... 
have in view, I would call upon my own 
sex to use its physical force, that unmistake- 
able evidence of sovereignty, to scourge 
them back within their proper bounds!” 


Such firm conviction that he sees 
the whole truth clearly, and such 
willingness to force compliance with 
the truth he sees, are ugly traits 
of Hollingsworth’s half-civilization. 
Both are impossible to the civilize . 
skeptic, who sees the single truth of 
the fanatic as merely an ignorant 
over-simplification of life, one facet 
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of a many-sided reality. Hawthorne 
had long been interested in the para- 
dox of the good man whose philan- 
thropy was so narrow that it in- 
jured all around him: “When a good 
man has long devoted himself to a 
particular kind of beneficence—to 
one species of reform—he is apt to 
become narrowed . . . and to fancy 
there is no good to be done on earth 
but that selfsame good to which he 
has put his hand.” Emerson noted 
the same characteristic in reformers: 


They are partial; they are not equal to the 
work they pretend. They lose their way; in 
their assault on the kingdom of darkness 
they expend all their energy on some acci- 
dental evil, and lose their sanity and power 
of benefit. It is of little moment that one 
or two or twenty errors of our social sys- 
tem be corrected, but of much that the 
man be in his senses. 


Hollingsworth’s ignorant fanati- 
cism corrupted his “great and rich 
heart.” “He had taught his benevo- 
lence to pour its warm tide exclu- 
sively through one channel; so that 
there was nothing to spare for other 
great manifestations of love to 
man.” The worst effect of his mono- 
mania was that it made him a tyran- 
nical egotist in his personal relation- 
ships. He cast off his dearest friend, 
Coverdale, “for no unworthiness, 
but merely because he stands upon 
his right as an individual being, and 
looks at matters through his own 
optics.”” When his fiancée Zenobia’s 
wealth proved unavailable, he dis- 
carded her. He ruined his own life 
as well, for when he finally saw 
clearly the effects of his actions, he 
lapsed into impotent despondency. 

Hawthorne had often drawn por- 
traits of men with too much intel- 
lect in proportion to their heart; in 
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Hollingsworth he drew a man with 
too little. Zenobia accurately ob- 
served that he was “not so much an 
intellectual man... as a _ great 
heart.” More intellect would have 
saved him from the excesses that 
proved so ruinous. More intellect 
would have shown how poor a com- 
prehension of life had engendered 
“the cold, spectral monster which he 
had himself conjured up, and on 
which he was wasting all the warmth 
of his heart.” 

A comparison of Hollingsworth 
to Holgrave, the young reformer in 
The House of the Seven Gables, is 
instructive. In many ways they were 
alike: in their obscure origins, their 
poverty, their ingenuity and ability 
in practical things, their lack of edu- 
cation, and their enthusiasm for 
philanthropic schemes. Holgrave 
might well have fallen into the same 
errors as Hollingsworth, had he not 
been endowed with more intellect. 
Although Phoebe Pyncheon at first 
“scarcely thought him affectionate 
in his nature . . . too calm and cool 
an observer,” it was this intellectual 
detachment, the effect of his percep- 
tion of the perplexities of life and of 
his consequent disinclination to ride 
any hobby too hard, that preserved 
him from such dangerously fanatic 
philanthropy as Hollingsworth’s. He 
remarked: “This is such an odd and 
incomprehensible world! The more 
I look at it the more it puzzles me, 
and I begin to suspect that a man’s 
bewilderment is the measure of his 
wisdom.” 

The skeptic is a critic, but seldom 
a destroyer, although more sanguine 
men may borrow his tools to clear 
the ground for their own utopias. 
Holgrave, with his sense of the per- 
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plexities of life, would never have 
sacrificed any valuable reality for 
the attainment of some speculative 
good. His “rare and high quality of 
reverence for another’s individu- 
ality” was a perception of a sacred 
reality with which he would not 
meddle through obsession with any 
“cold, spectral monster [of a]... 
philanthropic theory.” Hollings- 
worth, on the contrary, with more 
heart but less intelligence, sacrificed 
persons to his fantastic theory. The 
disillusioned Pantisocrat Coleridge, 
whose work was a powerful influ- 
ence upon Hawthorne’s thinking, 
had earlier remarked the same fault 
in philanthropists: 


I have never known a trader in philan- 
thropy who was not wrong in heart some- 
where or other. Individuals so distinguished 
are usually ... men not benevolent or 
beneficent to individuals, but almost hostile 
to them, yet lavishing money, and labour 
and time on the race, the abstract notion. 


And Emerson, so many of whose 


opinions are of the same cast as 
Hawthorne’s, although the two men 
were aware of little intellectual sym- 
pathy, likewise observed: “I have 
seen many a philosopher whose 
world is large enough for only one 
person. He affects to be a good com- 
panion, but we are still surprising his 
secret, that he means and needs to 
impose his system on all the rest.” 
Thus, Hawthorne’s opinion that the 
schemes of philanthropists were rigid 
and essentially inhumane agreed 
with the views of the most influen- 
tial and judicious of Transcenden- 
talists in both America and England. 


III. Zenobia—The Feminist 


The errant career of Zenobia, 
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advocate of feminism, would hardly 
persuade anyone of the soundness of 
the gospel to which she gave such 
wavering testimony. It is not clear 
precisely what measures for the 
emancipation of women she favored. 
She indicated clearly enough the de- 
fects in woman’s status: her legal 
and personal dependency upon her 
husband, and the social restrictions 
placed upon her. She did not think 
these conditions left a woman much 
chance of happiness: “How can she 
be happy, after discovering that fate 
has assigned her but one single event, 
which she must contrive to make the 
substance of her whole life?” Al- 
though Coverdale replied to this 
query with a piquant innuendo (“A 
woman, I suppose, . . . by constant 
repetition of her one event, may 
compensate for the lack of va- 
riety”), he felt the full force of 
her poignant question, and after her 
suicide feelingly declared that “the 
world should throw open all its ave- 
nues to the passport of a woman’s 
bleeding heart.” Such generalities are 
hard to construe; we are left to con- 
jecture what “‘avenues” ought to be 
thrown open, and in what ways. 
Zenobia’s declared intention to lift 
up her voice “in behalf of woman’s 
wider liberty” is equally unspecific. 

Of course Hawthorne’s genera- 
tion was thoroughly familiar with 
and to a great extent influenced by 
the less ambiguous doctrines of 
feminist reformers on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Charles Fourier had 
attacked marriage as an oppression 
of both sexes, but more especially of 
the female. He asserted that woman 
would be superior in accomplish- 
ment to man if she were not a vic- 
tim of “the oppressive system neces- 
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sitated by the conjugal bond.” 
“Woman in a state of liberty will 
surpass man in all the faculties of 
mind and body which do not de- 
pend upon physical strength.” He 
called marriage anti-social, and con- 
trary to human nature, which he 
regarded as incapable of perpetual 
fidelity in love. His remedy was what 
is now called free love, somewhat 
regulated by a set of classifications 
which his inveterate Gallic love of 
neat order impelled him to devise: 


“1. The Constant, united in permanent 
marriage .. . 

2. The Capricious, enjoying the liberty 
of divorce. 


3. The Gallant, having statutes less rigor- 
ous still.” 


This arrangement would allow ad- 
mirably for the variability of hu- 
man inclinations and would enable 
everyone, particularly women now 
doomed to be dis- or un-satisfied old 
maids, to obtain sexual satisfaction. 
During their passionate youth, wom- 
en would be mostly gallant, or at 
least capricious, and would enter 
constant relationships only when 
their passions had cooled with age 
and they began to seek peace and 
security. Abridging Bacon’s epigram, 
Fourier looked upon wives as being 
mainly nurses to old men. Although 
women were to be “emancipated” at 
eighteen, “people would not marry 
till late in life, at the age when the 
passions are calm, and marriage 
would be restored to its true func- 
tion, which is to be the support and 
solace of old age.” 

William Godwin expressed similar 
theories, without the fantastic sys- 
tematization of Fourier. He too 
called marriage oppressive, “the 
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most odious of all monopolies,” and 
contrary to human nature, and 
like ‘the systematizing Frenchman” 
(Hawthorne’s characterization of 
Fourier) proposed its legal abolish- 
ment: “The intercourse of the sexes 
will in such a state fall under the 
same system as any other species of 
friendship.” 

Although Blithedale is lamentably 
‘vague on these points, it is evident 
that Zenobia was or had been an 
advocate of emancipated views like 
those of Fourier and Godwin—cer- 
tainly capricious, and probably gal- 
lant, in her own conduct. As Haw- 
thorne delicately puts it, there was 
“no folded petal, no latent dewdrop, 
in this perfectly developed rose.” In 
her amours she had been unfortu- 
nate, having lavished her dewdrops 
upon the hard and false materialist 
Westervelt, a man incapable of mak- 


ing a spiritual response to her pas- 
sion. Since, in Hawthorne’s view, a 
woman’s passions, properly exer- 
cised, are her mode of intelligence, 
this frustration had the unfortunate 
effect of making her sentiments and 


judgments untrustworthy  there- 


after: 


Nature thrusts some of us into the world 
miserably incomplete on the emotional side, 
with hardly any sensibilities except what 
pertain to us as animals. No passion, save 
of the senses; no holy tenderness, nor the 
delicacy that results from this . . . When 
a woman wrecks herself on such a being, 
she ultimately finds that the real woman- 
hood within her has no corresponding part 
in him. Her deepest voice lacks a response; 
the deeper her cry, the more dead his silence. 


Zenobia’s feminist doctrines were 
evidently not real intellectual con- 
victions, but merely bold ration- 
alizations of her error and passion, 
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as Hester Prynne’s had been in The 
Scarlet Letter. Coverdale remarked 
of her feminist zeal: “Women, how- 
ever intellectually superior, ... 
seldom disquiet themselves about the 
rights or wrongs of their sex, unless 
their own individual affections 
chance to lie in idleness, or to be 
ill at ease.” Zenobia yearned for 
the conventional feminine happiness 
which she had forfeited in conse- 
quence of her sexual gallantries and 
caprices; she was eager to marry 
Hollingsworth, even when he op- 
pugned her doctrine of sexual equal- 
ity and declared that men should 
use force, if necessary, to keep wom- 
en in a state of dependency. It was 
Zenobia’s tragedy that she lived a 
life of passionate impulse, lacking 
self-control and repudiating social 
control. 

Society cannot be expected to ac- 
commodate itself to persons who 
flout its conventions to indulge 
themselves; in fact, the individual 
should not be too prone to trust his 
rebellious private impulses against 
the ancient conventions sanctioned 
by the consent of generations. Zen- 
obia confessed in her last speech be- 
fore her suicide that her moral judg- 
ment had been distorted by her sex- 
ual aberrations: “The woman who 
swerves, one hair’s-breadth . . . out 
of the beaten track . . ., with that 
one hair’s-breadth, . . . goes all a- 
stray and never sees the world in its 
true aspect afterwards.” Because she 
was not disinterested and sincere, 
Zenobia was an ineffectual advocate 
of feminine liberties. Having for- 
feited her chance of happiness of a 
conventional kind, and taken up an 
attitude in defiance of the censorious 
world, she tried in vain to retrieve 
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what she had lost. The “gentle para- 
site” Priscilla, docilely—even abject- 
ly—accepting the conventional stan- 
dards, won the prize of sexual felic- 
ity which her proud, voluptuous, 
and aggressive sister contended for 
without success. 

Thus Hawthorne’s conclusion 
about improving the status of wom- 
an appears to be that it cannot be 
done merely by changing the laws 
and conventions governing sexual 
relationships, and certainly not by 
the rebellions of individuals chafed 
by their restrictions, but rather by 
development of a wider sympathy 
and provision of a fuller opportunity 
for women somehow within the 
framework of the old conventions. 
This moderate view is that which his 
own feminist acquaintances promul- 
gated. Sophia Ripley wrote, in The 
Dial: “Woman is educated with the 
understanding, that she is only half 
a being, and an appendage . . . Let 
her not lean, but attend on . . . her 
husband, as a watchful friend.” And 
Margaret Fuller, in Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century, evidently ad- 
vocated no changes in laws and con- 
ventions, if I interpret her grand- 
iloquence correctly, but only a 
change in the spirit of the relation- 
ship between the sexes: 


Woman, self-centered, would never be ab- 
sorbed by any relation; it would be only 
an experience to her as to a man. It is a 
vulgar error that love, a love, to Woman 
is her whole existence; she also is born for 
Truth and Love in their universal energy. 


IV. Blithedale— 
The Socialist Community 


The socialist community of Blithe- 
dale was composed of persons like 
Zenobia and Hollingsworth—gifted 
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and benevolent projectors of gran- 
diose schemes of human improve- 
ment, who could not manage even 
their own private lives happily and 
usefully. This hopeful brotherhood 
was recruited from the eccentrics 
and failures of society. “On the 
whole, it was a society such as has 
seldom met together; nor, perhaps, 
could it reasonably be expected to 
hold together long . . . Crooked 
sticks . . . are not exactly the easi- 
est to bind up into a fagot.” They 
did not agree among themselves on 
any point except their hostility to 
the old order of things: “‘As regarded 
society at large, we stood in a posi- 
tion of new hostility, rather than 


new brotherhood.” 


Our bond, it seems to me, was not affirma- 
tive, but negative. We had individually 
found one thing or another to quarrel with 
in our past life, and were pretty well agreed 
as to the inexpediency of lumbering along 
with the old system any further. As to what 
should be substituted, there was much less 
unanimity. 


Hawthorne had recorded in his 
notebooks an identical judgment of 
the Brook Farm experiment, which 
accords fully with that of Charles 
Lane, a contemporary English ob- 
server sympathetic to the enterprise. 
Lane had said of Brook Farm: “It is 
not a community; it is not truly an 
association; it... lacks . . . one- 
ness of spirit.” The various sketchily 
indicated objects of the Blithedale 
community were all shown to be 
failures in the romance: The attempt 
to harmonize labor and thought was 
unsuccessful. There was no true 
equality of persons. The endeavor to 
augment the material welfare and 
individual happiness of members by 
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putting them in intimate association 
with each other in a unit larger than 
the family ended in tragedy. 
Hawthorne represents the charac- 
teristic errors of socialist reformers, 


in Blithedale, to be: 


(1) Excessive reliance upon changing the 
external patterns of socity as a means of 
securing greater justice and happiness to 
men. 

(2) Visionary and impractical theories 
about what is possible and desirable in hu- 
man association, theories not based upon 
the reality and variety of human nature and 
human wants. 

(3) Exaggerated notions of human wis- 
dom and force, with too little submission 
to the slow workings of Providence. 

(4) Destructive irreverence for old in- 
stitutions and traditions accommodated to 
mankind through long ages. 


(1) The 19th century reformer 
was typically a person who expected 
to make men happy by inducing 
them to conform their lives to some 
millennial pattern. He did not go so 
far in his contempt for existing in- 
stitutions as Thoreau, who in his ex- 
treme individualism said that all hu- 
man institutions are like “‘toadstools 
by the wayside,” but he fondly con- 
templated substituting some heart’s- 
desire scheme of his own devising for 
the sorry scheme of things which 
had evolved through the long past. 
This desire, so ardently nourished by 
18th century rationalism, waited for 
the practical test of its theories until 
the prosperity, comparative political 
quietude, fluid state of society, and 
pragmatic zeal of the new century 
in America made controlled social 
experiment feasible. 

Although utopianism is an ever- 
present leaven in even the most con- 
ventional of Western societies, it is 
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not at all times uttered and acted 
upon vigorously, two conditions be- 
ing necessary for its potent mani- 
festation. The first is a negative con- 
dition—the absence or breaking-up 
of too-rigid traditions and conven- 
tions; the second is positive—the 
impetus of some resurgent idea 
which animates a new concept of so- 
ciety. From the time of its earliest 
colonization America has been re- 
garded as an available territory for 
the realization of u:opias; there was 
a utopian aspect in the original set- 
tlement along the Eastern seaboard 
as well as in the later movement of 
westward expansion. In the words 
of the late George Norlin, our an- 
cestors 


have been, for the most part, dissenters and 
non-conformists with rebellion in their 
blood. They came overseas to these unpre- 
empted shores as refugees from the inhibi- 
tions and disabilities of established orders 
in their home countries whose oppressions 
they had not been able to shake off. Theirs 


was a flight from restraint. 


And Frederick Jackson Turner re- 
marked, in The Frontier in Ameri- 
can History, that 


What the Mediterranean Sea was to the 
Greeks, breaking the bond of custom, offer- 
ing new experiences, calling out new insti- 
tutions and activities, that, and more, the 
ever retreating frontier has been to the 
United States directly, and to the nations 
of Europe more remotely. 


But the merely negative impulse 
of “‘a flight from restraint,” “break- 
ing the bond of custom,” would lead 
to anarchy, not to Utopia, unless a 
new dynamic were carried along. As 
M. L. Etienne, a French critic and 
contemporary of Hawthorne’s, re- 
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marked, emigrants to America were 
not merely refugees from facts— 
they were voyagers to ideas: “On 
peut inventer un état social dans la 
vieille Europe: il est si malaisé d’en 
faire l’épreuve. En Amérique, 
l’épreuve est au bout de tous les 
projets . . . Imaginez une maniere 
de vivre nouvelle: des grands éspaces 
de terre sont 1a qui attendent des 
maitres.” To Europeans, the concept 
of America as Utopia was a continu- 
ing idea; to native Americans, it was 
a heritage. 

The age of Hawthorne was emi- 
nently a period in which Utopia was 
making vigorous aggressions against 
tradition. Emerson, noting the spirit 
of the time, declared: 


It seems so easy for America to inspire and 
express the most expansive and humane 
spirit; new-born, free, healthful, strong, 
the land of the laborer, of the democrat, of 
the philanthropist, of the believer, of the 
saint, she should speak for the human race 
... It is a country of beginnings, of 
projects, of designs, of expectations. 


The specific conditions for resur- 
gent utopianism were strongly pres- 
ent. Calvinism, which, because of 
its pessimistic and deterministic as- 
pects had, despite a conscious intent 
to found a new Jerusalem in Amer- 
ica, been on the whole unfavorable 
to the humanistic attempt to con- 
struct an earthly paradise, gave way 
to a colorless and neutral unitarian- 
ism which signalized the decline of 
the old tradition but failed to sup- 
ply an inspiriting idea in its place. 
Transcendentalism arose exuberant 
and optimistic from this disintegra- 
tion of the old tradition. At the same 
time, the political outlook was fav- 
orable to endeavors at social recon- 
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struction; the election of Jackson to 
the presidency in 1828 apparently 
marked the ascendancy of democ- 
racy over the social and intellectual 
aristocracy which had flourished 
since colonial times. Philanthropic 
projectors like Robert Owen, who 
had early discovered signs that the 
“reign of ignorance rapidly ap- 
proaches to dissolution, its terrors 
. .. already on the wing,” were 
ready to announce “that the destruc- 
tion of ignorance and misery is to be 
effected, and the reign of reason, in- 
telligence, and happiness, is to be 
firmly established”—and turned to 
America as the land of millennial 
promise. The European concept of 
Utopia in that era was primarily en- 
gendered by revolt against some- 
thing—economic and social inequi- 
ties—and envisaged external changes 
in the social pattern. The native 
American concept was oftener as- 
piration foward something—a liber- 
ation of mind more than an amelio- 
ration of material circumstances— 
and was animated by the hope of 
inspiring individuals to a larger life 
through establishing conditions fav- 
orable to their intellectual and moral 
self-improvement. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, the historian of the American 
Transcendentalist movement, wrote: 


New England furnished the only plot of 
ground on this planet, where the trans- 
cendental philosophy had a chance to show 
what it was and what it proposed. The 
forms of life there were, in a measure, p!z=- 
tic. There were no immovable prejudices, 
no fixed and unalterable tradiuons . . . No 
orders of men, no aristocracies of intellect, 
no privileged classes of thought were es- 
tablished . . . A feeling was abroad that 
all things must be new in the new world. 
There was call for immediate application 
of ideas to life. 
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Although such faith in systematic 
reform was the beginning stage in 
the evolution of opinion of most 
humanitarians of the period, their 
confidence was soon shaken by the 
results. The failure of such schemes 
as those of Robert Owen, Frances 
Wright, and the Brook Farmers con- 
vinced the most reasonable of these 
over-sanguine projectors that man’s 
state could not be improved merely 
by tinkering with the social frame- 
work in which he lived. It was early 
apparent that Brook Farm, estab- 
lished late in 1840, was a failure. 
In 1844 Margaret Fuller confessed 
her disillusionment with such utopian 
projects: “This author, beginning 
like the many in assault upon bad 
institutions, and external ills, ... 
sees at last that the only efficient 
remedy must come from individual 
character.” In the same year Emer- 
son likewise declared that mere re- 
form of institutions accomplished 
nothing: “The criticism and attack 
on institutions, which we have wit- 
nessed, has made one thing plain, 
that society gains nothing whilst a 
man, not himself renovated, at- 
tempts to renovate things around 
him.” To do him justice, Emerson 
was too much an individualist to 
expect much from a collective ex- 
periment which should do nothing 
more than reorganize the material 
circumstances and outward relations 
of life: “These benefactors hope to 
raise man by improving his circum- 
stances,” he said in his “Lecture on 
the Times”; “by combination of 
that which is dead they hope to make 
something alive. In vain.” Therefore 
he was from the beginning a skep- 
tical, though benevolent, observer of 
the Brook Farm enterprise; ‘“[he] 
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never refers to Brook Farm,” wrote 
Lindsay Swift, the historian of Brook 
Farm, “without conveying to the 
finest sense the assurance that some 
one is laughing behind the shrub- 
bery.” 

Hawthorne, who spent most of 
1841 as an active member of the 
Brook Farm Association, had decided 
before the termination of his stay 
that the project was impracticable 
and unsatisfactory. Blithedale, al- 
though written a decade after he 
left the colony, is an accurate ex- 
pression of his fresh, immediate 
judgment. 

(2) Institutional reform tries to 
adapt men to theories, Hawthorne 
thought, instead of trying to adapt 
theories to men. He could not ap- 
prove of schemes of reform that con- 
templated the coercion of individ- 
uals in order to bring about some 
hypothetical general good. Such pro- 
jects were too inflexible to suit the 
infinitely various material and emo- 
tional needs of real persons: “What 
has been established as an element 
of good to one being may prove ab- 
solute mischief to another.” Emer- 
son said that the members of a 
socialistic community must be “frac- 
tions of men, because each finds that 
he cannot enter it without some 
compromise.” The same writer’s 
final estimate of the reform move- 
ment of his times reiterates his con- 
clusion that such schemes attempt to 
impose an intolerably arbitrary pat- 
tern upon desirable human diver- 
sity: ; 


We could not exempt [Fourierism] from 
the criticism which we apply to so many 
of the projects with which the brain of the 
age teems. Our feeling was that Fourier had 
skipped no fact but one, namely Life. He 
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treats man as a plastic thing . . . skips 
the faculty of life, which spawns and 
scorns systems and system-makers; which 
eludes all conditions; which makes or sup- 
plants a thousand phalanxes and New Har- 
monies with each pulsation. 


(3) The confidence of philan- 
thropists that they could remake the 
world out of hand betrayed their 
ignorance of their own limitations, 
and their lack of trust in the work- 
ings of Providence: ““Man’s best di- 
rected effort accomplishes a kind of 
dream, while God is the sole worker 
of realities.” 


I [have] never been in the habit of feeling 
that I could sufficiently comprehend any 
particular conjunction of circumstances 
with human character, to justify me in 
thrusting in my awkward agency among 
the intricate and unintelligible machinery 
of Providence. I have always hated to give 
advice, especially when there is any pros- 
pect of its being taken. It is only one- 
eyed people who love to advise, or have 
any spontaneous promptitude of action. 
When a man opens both his eyes, he gener- 
ally sees about as many reasons for acting 
in one way as in any other, and quite as 
many for acting in neither, and is there- 
fore likely to... remain quiet... till 
necessity shall prick him onward. Neverthe- 
less, the world and individuals flourish upon 
a constant succession of blunders. 


Hawthorne explained this flourish- 
ing upon a succession of blunders by 
his theory that there was design in 
the world including human society, 
but not design comprehended and 
directed by men, however wise and 
benevolent they might individually 
be. He acknowledged that men ap- 
peared, though rarely, who had in- 
sight into the designs of Providence, 
although they were not likely to be 
regarded as prophets in their own 
country and generation: “It often 
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happens that the outcasts of one 
generation are revered as the wisest 
and best of men by the next.” But 
his consistent view was that a man 
was always in error in supposing that 
“it mattered anything to the great 
end in view whether he himself 
should contend for it or against it.” 
The man who appeared to achieve 
something for the world was merely 
the human lever through which 
great forces were acting: 


Great men have to be lifted up on the 
shoulders of the whole world, in order to 
conceive their great ideas, or perform their 
great deeds. That is, there must be an at- 
mosphere of greatness round about them; 
—a hero cannot be a hero, unless in a heroic 
world. 


Such a concept of the hero, nearer 
to Tolstoi’s than to Carlyle’s, made 
even the greatest men individually 
of no force; what had been accom- 
plished with them and through 
them would have been equally well 
accomplished without them and 
through others. Hawthorne even 
took up the somewhat paradoxical 
position that Providential purposes 
were advanced through the acts of 
persons whom he considered villains 
and enemies of mankind, as well as 
through the cooperation of heroes; 
he remarked of the persecutions of 
Laud, which drove the Puritans to 
America, that “Liberty would have 
had no cradle, and the world would 
have been hindered in its march, per- 
haps for centuries, but for the time- 
ly aid of the Archbishop.” 

He could never have echoed with- 
out strong reservations Emerson’s in- 
junction Trust Thyself; it was too 
likely to encourage men to become, 
with the most benevolent of inten- 
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tions, pernicious tinkerers with “the 
intricate and unintelligible machin- 
ery of Providence.” 


It behooves men . . . to consider well what 
they are about, and, before acting on their 
philanthropic purposes, to be quite sure 
that they comprehend the nature and all 
the relations of the business in hand. 


It was his conviction of this that 
made Coverdale finally doubt that 
he and his fellow-utopians were pro- 
ceeding intelligently toward a better 
society; he felt that he needed to re- 
turn to the world to restore his sense 
of reality: 


I was beginning to lose the sense of what 
kind of world it was, among innumerable 
schemes of what it might or ought to be 
. » » No sagacious man will long retain his 
sagacity, if he lives exclusively among re- 
formers and progressive people, without 
periodically returning into the settled sys- 
tem of things, to correct himself by a new 
observation from that old standpoint. 


It was this skepticism about hu- 
man wisdom and capability which 
led Hawthorne to stand aloof from 
the specific reforming enthusiasms 
of his time. He disapproved of abo- 
litionist agitation, not because he 
condoned the institution of slavery, 
but because he looked upon such 
agitation as an attempt to hurry 
Providence. He felt sympathy for 
the Negro, and looked with sorrow 
on “the cotton field where God’s 
image becomes a beast of burden,” 
but he declared himself “rather more 
of an abolitionist in feeling than in 
principle.” His fullest expression of 
his views upon the subject occurs in 
his biography of Franklin Pierce, in 
which he says that slavery is 


one of those evils which divine Providence 
does not leave to be remedied by human 
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contrivance, but which, in its own good 
time, by some means impossible to be an- 
ticipated, but of the simplest and easiest 
operation, when all its uses shall have been 
fulfilled, it causes to vanish like a dream. 
There is no instance, in all history, of the 
human will and intellect having perfected 
any great moral reform by methods which 
it adapted to that end; but the progress of 
the world, at every step, leaves some evil 
or wrong on the path behind it, which the 
wisest of mankind, of their own set pur- 
pose, could never have found the way to 
rectify. 


This is not merely campaign rhe- 
toric; he confirmed the opinion in 
a private letter to Horatio Bridge, 
his closest friend. It accounts for his 
profound pessimism about the Civil 
War (which may have been a con- 
tributing cause of the phenomenal 
decline of his health and depression 
of his spirits which ended in his un- 
timely death before the war was 
over). He looked upon war as an 
actual evil of immense magnitude, 
undertaken to effect a problematical 
good. ‘“‘No human effort, on a grand 
scale, has ever yet resulted according 
to the purposes of its projectors. The 
advantages are always incidental.” 

Mistrusting efforts “on a grand 
scale,” he thought that the right 
mode—that is, the only certainly ef- 
ficacious one—of doing good in the 
world was to bestow kindness and 
benefit on men individually. Such a 
project as that of Hollingsworth was 
unpromising because it was merely 
an attempt to carry out a theory: 
“Charity, to be truly efficient, should 
have a personal feeling; for, if it 
embrace too many objects, it will 
probably become meagre and unsub- 
stantial.” And even in the bestowal 
of charity, the direct personal be- 
neficence which was the only sort 
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of philanthropy Hawthorne ap- 
proved, the bestower was more cer- 
tainly doing good to himself, by 
exercising the better sentiments of 
his nature, than to the recipient. 

(4) The social reformer, an im- 
pertinent meddler with grand and 
mysterious affairs, was too ready to 
destroy immemorial values in his 
eagerness to clear the ground for his 
half-baked reforms. Hawthorne 
looked upon true progress as a slow 
process of renovation and innovation 
within the existent framework of 
society: 


All human progress is in a circle; or... 
an ascending spiral curve. While we fancy 
ourselves going straight forward, and at- 
taining, at every step, an entirely new posi- 
tion of affairs, we do actually return to 
something long ago tried and abandoned, 
but which we now find etherealized, refined, 
and perfected to its ideal. The past is but 
a coarse and sensual prophecy of the present 
and the future. 


Hawthorne’s habitual mode of 
considering the problem of tradi- 
tion versus change was to pose the 
contrast between America and Eng- 
land: “Old associations are sure to 
be fragrant herbs in English nostrils; 
we pull them up as weeds.” He 
deprecated alike the resistance to 
change which he saw in English life, 
and the heedlessness of tradition 
which he saw in his own country. Of 
the torpid conservatism of English 
life he remarked: “Better than this 
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is the lot of our restless countrymen 
. . . Rather than such monotony of 
sluggish ages, . . . let us welcome 
whatever change may come,— 
change of place, social customs, po- 
litical institutions, modes of wor- 
ship.” But he remarked, too: “So- 
ciety must assume new relations, but 
there is no harm in believing that 
there is something very good in Eng- 
lish life—good for all classes—while 
the world was in a state out of which 
these forms naturally grew.” 

He did not expect a perfect civili- 
zation to be established at once in 
his own country, but he thought it 
provided conditions favorable to the 
evolution of a better society based 
on traditional forms: “We are in a 
transition state, and shall emerge into 
a higher mode of simplicity than has 
ever been known to past ages.” The 
feeble endeavors of individuals and 
organizations of individuals to has- 
ten or retard this slow progress could 
not succeed. Conservatives who 
sought to perpetuate modes of ex- 
clusiveness based on ancient inequi- 
ties of wealth and privilege, and 
radicals who sought to obliterate all 
special distinctions and ties in a hu- 
man fraternity based upon collective 
ownership of property, were equally 
at odds with the spirit of true re- 
form. Emerson’s dictum about re- 
form and conservatism—that “each 
is a good half, but an impossible 
whole”—was precisely Hawthorne’s 
view. 


Rabbi Sharfman 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


HAVE talked with eminent 
| spiritual leaders in the Jewish 

world and the Christian world 
—among them chief rabbis, bishops, 
archbishops, and one cardinal. I have 
talked to them in the intimacy of 
their homes, I have heard them speak 
from the pulpit and from the lec- 
ture platform, and I have read their 
articles and books. Some have in- 
structed me, some have uplifted me, 
some have persuaded me. But prob- 
ably the one spiritual leader who 
keeps coming back to my mind more 
often than all of these eminent ones 
was a short, stocky, red-bearded 
rabbi in the West End slums of Bos- 
ton at the time of the first World 
War and shortly before. Rabbi 
Sharfman was the spiritual head of 
an impoverished little Orthodox 
synagogue on Phillips Street, next to 
the Wendell Phillips School. The 
synagogue is now gone. It was torn 
down several years ago to enlarge the 
playground of the Wendell Phillips 
School. It was doomed anyway. As 
the Boston West End changed from 
a slum to a Bohemia the synagogue 
became emptier and emptier, so that 
there were hardly enough Jews re- 
quired for a minyan (quorum) to 
make congregational prayer permis- 
sible. But the synagogue still lives in 
my heart, and chiefly on account of 
Rabbi Sharfman. 

With his wife and three daugh- 
ters he lived on Revere Street, three 
minutes’ walk from the synagogue. 
He got no more than $10 a week for 


his rabbinical duties in the shul, and 


possibly another $2 or $3 for “ex- 
tras” such as weddings, bar-mitz- 
vahs, funerals. The poor peo- 
ple who came to his shul literally 
skipped meals in order to pay for 
his services. How he managed to 
support his family (his daughters 
were all below working age) may 
be difficult for the modern reader 
to understand, but the Sharfmans 
got along somehow, as all the others 
in the West End got along. He had 
been the spiritual head of the syna- 
gogue—it was called Die Willner 
Shul—for nearly ten years when my 
family joined his congregation. Be- 
cause of his profound learning and 
character he had been offered a bet- 
ter paying post at a North End 
synagogue, but he refused. “Eh,” he 
said, “another few dollars will not 
make a better rabbi out of me, and 
we have become accustomed to each 
other. You know me and I know 
you. So if God wills it and you con- 
sent I will remain with you.” 

I was only about ten when I first 
saw him, and I liked him at once. 
He had dancing brown eyes, which 
always seemed to be smiling. His 
face was full and ruddy and happy, 
and his thick red beard gave him an 
air of mystery, so dear to a young 
boy’s heart. He walked slowly. He 
talked calmly. He was never in a 
hurry, and his mere presence seemed 
to make people more at peace with 
themselves. Perhaps the very first 
thing I heard or rather overheard 
him tell a member of his congrega- 
tion was, “Nu, if you want to wor- 
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ry, worry. But remember that there 
is no one forcing you to worry. You 
are worrying because you want to.” 
Instantly I saw a smile pass across 
the worrier’s face. 

Rabbi Sharfman apparently came 
of poor people himself. He certainly 
loved the poor, he knew their trou- 
bles and their anxieties and what 
made them happy, and he knew how 
to allay their fears, what to say when 
and how, and when to keep quiet 
and allow the grieved heart to heal 
itself. While he belonged to the very 
Orthodox sect of Judaism, he was 
not fanatical, and he kept up with 
world affairs. But he was a rabbi in 
the grand old tradition. He did not 
review books, as so many rabbis do 
now, he did not hold forth on poli- 
tics or economics. He talked only 
about religious and ethical matters. 
He preached the Torah and the 
Commentaries from the pulpit, and 
he advised his flock in accordance 
with the precepts of the Torah and 
the Commentaries. Many of his re- 
marks, as I heard them myself in the 
synagogue, or as I heard my father 
report them, come back to me. 
While he was generally a very gentle 
man, he could be very firm when 
the occasion required. He was par- 
ticularly firm on the matter of the 
education of the young. He quoted 
a great rabbi to the effect that “Even 
the rebuilding of the Temple of 
Solomon may be delayed for the 
erection of a school.” He himself 
pointed out: “Darkness is the worst 
thing in the world. The strongest 
sticks and the biggest stones cannot 
make it go away. But the littlest 
candle of learning can.” 

Yet Rabbi Sharfman was not a 
fanatic even about learning, which 
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he considered “‘one of the founda- 
tions of Jewish life.” Learning alone, 
to the exclusion of everything else, 
was not enough. Derech eretz (good 
manners) was even more important, 
and he said that in his opinion, ““The 
command to be polite preceded even 
the giving of the Torah to the Jews. 
For of what use is learning if one is 
a boor? Politeness is a form of Godli- 
ness. A man without derech eretz is 
not a man fit to live among others. 
One great yeshivah wouldn’t give a 
graduate smiches to the rabbinate if 
it was proved that he didn’t say 
good-morning or good-evening to 
those he passed on the street.” 

At the time, in Boston, there was 
considerable discussion about the 
merits of Chassidism, a fanatical 
branch of Judaism. A leader (guter 
Yid) of the Chassidim had come to 
town and claimed to be capable of 
performing miracles, and his dis- 
ciples sang and danced in his honor, 
and in general treated him as if he 
were semi-divine. Many Boston Jews 
flocked to him, and many sneered at 
him as an imposter. This split ex- 
tended to Rabbi Sharfman’s shul. 
The interest was very evident in my 
home. My father, who was a bit of 
a Chassid himself, inclined to take 
the guten Yid seriously, while my 
mother was not too sure about such 
people, though she did not argue 
with my father. I was in shul when 
my father asked Rabbi Sharfman 
how he felt about Chassidim in gen- 
eral. Rabbi Sharfman said, “Of 
course, Chassidim are not new with 
us. They have been a flourishing 
group for some two hundred years, 
perhaps more. Where I come from, 
in Russia, there were many of them. 
I have heard many fine stories told 
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about their gute Yidden, humorous 
and just nice. It is said that many 
Chassidim are more excited than 
learned, that they sing and dance 
more than they study and discuss the 
Talmud. Well, so some have said 
this. But I don’t think so. Chassidim 
are Jews like other Jews. And, really, 
what is so bad for a Jew to sing and 
dance because of his joy in Judaism? 
A terrible thing it isn’t. Nu, but you 
want to know what I think? Perhaps 
this little story will tell you what I 
think. It was told me at the yeshivah, 
where I studied. The head of the 
yeshivah told it to us. He himself was 
not a Chassid. Neither am I. Still 
. . . but listen to the story, as he 
told it to me. He said that a poor 
Jew died, and naturally went in the 
direction of Heaven. But at the gate 
some very learned rabbi stopped him, 
and said he can’t enter, because he, 
the poor Jew, doesn’t know enough 
Talmud, Gemarra, and so on. So, 
what could the poor Jew do? There 
was only one other place to go, so 
he went to Gehenna. But one of the 
most learned rabbis deep in Heaven, 
not at the gate, heard about what 
had happened at the gate, and he 
became interested. He visited Ge- 
henna and asked the Jew what had 
happened, and the poor Jew told 
him. Then the very great rabbi asked 
him whether he was a good Jew? 
And the poor Jew, instead of just 
saying yes, he was a good Jew, began 
to sing the praises of the Uppermost 
in the sweetest music. And the very 
big rabbi said to the poor Jew, ‘Come 
with me to Heaven. You belong 
there.’ But the poor Jew said, ‘But, 
rabbi, I was not allowed in, I don’t 
know enough Talmud.’ To this the 
very great rabbi said, ‘That may be 
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so, but you are closer and dearer to 
God than are some of the most 
learned. One full heart is worth 
three full heads.’ So that is what 
the head of my yeshivah, may he still 
be among the living, thought about 
Chassidim, and that is what I think. 
There are many ways of worship- 
ping God, my friends, many, many 
ways. Who knows which is the best? 
Perhaps they are all good in His 
eyes.” 

The members of the congregation 
who heard this tale were enormous- 
ly pleased with its kindness, its big- 
heartedness, and its lesson did not 
escape them, and their love for their 
rabbi deepened. My father repeated 
this story whenever anyone dared 
to say anything unworthy about 
Chassidim. 

On another occasion Rabbi Sharf- 
man referred to the Chassidim as a 
good antidote to those Jews who 
think that Judaism is a sad religion. 
He said, ““God wants us to be happy, 
not sad. Some of us get the wrong 
impression about Judaism when we 
try to comprehend the 613 mitzvahs 
that every good Jew theoretically is 
supposed to observe. But we forget 
that among these 613 mitzvahs are 
such things as getting married, being 
merry on important holidays, honor- 
ing father and mother, blessing and 
drinking wine Friday evening, 
teaching the young the Torah. 
What’s so sad about these things? 
And you must remember that 
Judaism is perhaps the only Ori- 
ental religion that not only has 
no monastic orders but definitely 
forbids them. Man and woman are 
made to fulfill every natural func- 
tion, not to thwart some of them. 
In fact, no yeshivab in the world, as 
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far as I know, will ordain any man 
until he has married. The rabbis can- 
not conceive of a bachelor being a 
leader in Israel.” 

For a while some missionaries, 
both Protestant and Catholic, tried 
to convert West End Jews, but they 
had no success whatever. One of the 
missionaries, a Mr. Goldstein, had 
been converted many years before 
and he pleaded with the Jews, in 
Yiddish, to do as he did. He didn’t 
make a single convert. Some of the 
members of Rabbi Sharfman’s shul 
heckled Mr. Goldstein and annoyed 
him otherwise. Rabbi Sharfman ad- 
vised them to leave Mr. Goldstein 
alone. “It’s better to ignore him,” 
he said, “and to pity him rather than 
to revile him. In him you have a 
man without a home. He has left 
the Jews, but I’m not too sure that 
the goyim want him either. After he 
leaves the room they probably call 
him ike. You will probably want 
to hear what the chief rabbi of my 
yeshivah said about the Christians 
and Jesus. He said, without Jesus 
Christianity would only be a hard- 
hearted and ignorant form of Juda- 
ism, but largely Judaism just the 
same. And what makes Jesus so un- 
acceptable to the Jews is not so much 
what he said. What makes him so 
unacceptable is‘ his lack of humility, 
his impoliteness. Think of it! A plain 
man, made of flesh and blood, says 
he is God, the son of God, divine! 
That is very impolite, and that is 
why Jews cannot take him seriously 
—that and many other reasons, of 
course, but that to a large extent. 
Jews, as the Talmud says over and 
over again, respect the individual 
soul, but they worship no persons. 
That is why Jews never name build- 
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ings or monuments for individuals. 
They name buildings and monu- 
ments for ideas. I am not saying it 
is a terrible sin to name anything 
after an individual. I am only saying 
all this to show how the rabbis’ 
minds worked, and the reasons for it. 
I said terrible sin? There are not so 
many terrible sins in Judaism, ex- 
cept, of course, violations of the 
Ten Commandments and the rules 
and regulations that naturally flow 
from them. And even a Command- 
ment may be broken, as you know, 
if there is an overpowering reason. 
A doctor may violate the Sabbath 
if thereby he can save a life. All the 
rabbis have held that. No, Judaism 
is a kindly religion. It is for life and 
love and the joys that come naturally 
to the healthy human body and 
mind.” 

My father asked, “But how can 
anybody believe that a human being 
is God? I mean about Jesus.” 

Rabbi Sharfman smiled. “People 
believe all sorts of things. Millions 
of people believe that Mohammed 
was a sort of God. Chinese believe 
other things. Hindus believe still 
other things. The Japanese believe 
that two islands got married and had 
a god or a goddess. Which reminds 
me. I was talking a little while ago 
about Jesus’ impoliteness. Perhaps I 
should add that it would be well if 
you do not bring it up to Christians. 
It might offend them. And why of- 
fend? We are not anxious to make 
them converts to Judaism, and we 
only wish they let us be as we are. 
We have never asked more of the 
Christian world. And in America, 
especially, where it is so good for 
the Jews, it is well to make an effort 
not to offend. I was only telling you 
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what was said in my yeshivah days, 
and we were just talking among our- 
selves, of course.” 

My father was very much im- 
pressed with Rabbi Sharfman’s 
learning and weltlichkeit. As he told 
my mother, “Rabbi Sharfman not 
only knows, but he also knows what 
to do with his knowledge.” And my 
father also spoke about the rabbi’s 
admonition not to offend Christians. 
“That is really a fine thing, not of- 
fending. Why argue with them? 
Better to be left alone with one’s be- 
liefs, and to let others alone.” This 
precept sank deeply into my soul, 
and I have never forgotten it—and 
I have also never forgotten that it 
was Rabbi Sharfman who first stated 
it so well. 

One of the problems frequently 
placed before Rabbi Sharfman by 
members of his congregation was 
whether they should work on the 
Sabbath. The poor Jews of the West 
End slums struggled heroically to 
make ends meet by not working on 
the Sabbath, but it was extremely 
difficult, especially in times of de- 
pression, when every half day of 
work meant the difference between 
having regular meals at home and 
skipping a few (the parents alone 
did the skipping). Desecrating the 
Sabbath, to the Orthodox, has al- 
ways been a frightful sin, for the 
Sabbath is one of the most important 
holidays in the entire year, on a 
plane with Rosh Hashonoh and Yom 
Kippur. Rabbi Sharfman was heart- 
sick whenever he was called upon 
to offer advice on this subject. He 
knew how badly his flock needed 
the money, and he also knew what 
working on the Sabbath would do 
to them internally—very few of 
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those who desecrated the Sabbath 
ever felt spiritually whole again. 
Rabbi Sharfman would say to one 
seeking his advice: “I cannot, of 
course, tell you to work on the Sab- 
bath. But neither can I tell you not 
to, for then I would be telling you 
to force your wife and children to 
starve, and, God forbid, perhaps to 
get sick—and . . . you know. God 
is not an executioner. God is merci- 
ful. He understands. All I can say 
is that if a doctor may desecrate the 
Sabbath to save a life ... then, 
well, isn’t food a medicine, too? And 
doesn’t that make you, as the pro- 
vider of food, a sort of doctor? I’m 
not telling you what to do, and I’m 
not telling you what not to do. It 
is a terrible choice, and I feel ashamed 
that you ask for my advice, since I 
do not have to make such a choice, 
and so do not really know the suf- 
fering involved. But always remem- 
ber that our God is even kinder than 
the kindest judge.” The import of 
Rabbi Sharfman’s words did not es- 
cape any one, and ail were grateful 
to him for making it easier for them 
to do what was so horrible. As my 
father said, “‘Sometimes he talks like 
a mother.” 

Like so many other Jews of his 
generation in Boston, Rabbi Sharf- 
man was a little dubious of contem- 
porary medicine. He believed in doc- 
tors, of course, but he also believed 
that the individual can do a great 
deal on his own to keep in good 
health. He often quoted the Talmud 
to the effect that “what one eats de- 
termines what he is to a large extent. 
It is well to divide the stomach thus: 
one-third food, one-third water, 
one-third nothing, and it is especial- 
ly important to see that the one- 
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third nothing is never less.” Rabbi 
Sharfman also quoted a rabbi in his 
village in Russia, who said, ““He who 
cannot control his stomach, cannot 
control his life.” Rabbi Sharfman, 
thus, without knowing it, preached 
the very best health rules, even from 
the point of view of the medicine 
of today. 

His love of America was bound- 
less. “Only when we get our own 
country back will it ever be as good 
for the Jews as it is here in Amer- 
ica,” he said. And he was delighted 
that the Fathers of this country 
chose the magnificent passage from 
Leviticus XXV, 10, to engrave upon 
the Liberty Bell: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” He said, “A 
country that builds its foundation 
upon so noble a thought, and from 
our own Old Testament, how can it 
ever, for any length of time, be bad 
to the Jews?” 

In the hot Boston summer days 
Rabbi Sharfman would sometimes 
walk with his wife and three daugh- 
ters on the Charles River Esplanade. 
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I always liked to see him then. He 
walked slowly and he talked slowly 
with his family. He seemed to be as 
calm as the summer sunshine, and as 
kindly and good and comforting. 
Other Jews greeted him, for he was 
well known and greatly respected 
and admired. He smiled as he greet- 
ed them back, and to some he spoke 
a bit longer, and they left him ob- 
viously feeling better for having ex- 
changed a few words with him. I 
liked his thick, red beard very much. 
It represented strength to me, but 
also gentleness. And I liked to look 
at his eyes. There was a warm sparkle 
in them, as if he was always on the 
verge of saying something pleasant 
. . . This was all nearly forty years 
ago, but I have often thought of 
Rabbi Sharfman, more often lately, 
for some reason, than before. He was 
one of the true glories of Boston 

. and I believe that Benjamin 
Franklin and Samuel Adams and 
Paul Revere and Theodore Parker 
and Bishop Brooks and many other 
great Bostonians would have respect- 
ed this more recent great Bostonian. 


Final Utterance 


Lori Petri 


If I could word this faint blue west, 

With a blazing star too large for a star 
And a sickle moon too frail by far 

And brilliant, for the lunar crest, 


Waning down softly to combine 

With glowing peach like emberous fruit 
Where hills are melody scribbled mute— 

I would never again need to write a line. 


No Hands on the Clock 


HazeEL CULLEN 


MBRELLAS bobbed past 

| | Mrs. Parky’s little store. Some 
were black and big enough to 

cover two heads. Others were small, 
brightly colored and seemed to trip 
past on their wooden handles. Infre- 
quently, one stopped and turned to 
the window. When this happened, 
Mrs. Parky counted slowly to ten. 
If the umbrella stayed longer than 
ten, there was a chance that the 
person under it might come in. A 
little red striped umbrella stopped. 
Mrs. Parky counted, “Seven—eight 
—nine .. .” It turned and bobbed 


away. She sighed. It was no use hop- 
ing today. No one would come in 
and buy her treasures. She might 


just as well go to the back of the 
store and make a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Parky got up slowly from 
behind the old chest of drawers, that 
served as her desk, readjusted her hat 
and patted the two faded roses that 
fell over one ear. She held up her 
chin and walked past the stacks of 
old books, the table of dusty lamps, 
the piles of old pictures in fancy 
gilt frames. “My treasures,” she 
called them lovingly to her custo- 
mers. A Third Avenue El clattered 
above her and the vibrations filled 
the little store, setting the cups to 
tinkling and the boards under her 
feet to rumbling. After five years, 
Mrs. Parky had not become accus- 
tomed to the monsters that flew 
above her head on the steel rails. 
Everyone had promised her she 
wouldn’t notice them after awhile 
—but they only seemed to grow 


noisier and come closer and closer 
to her. 

She plugged in the little electric 
heater and put the small kettle of 
water on to boil. This part of the 
day she loved. It reminded her of 
home, when all her treasures were in 
their proper places and she would 
wheel the tea cart into the front 
room. Tom would be there and 
they’d talk and drink their tea until 
six, when he had to leave for work. 
Tom worked nights and she didn’t 
mind. It was all so comfortable and 
sweet and timeless—endless it was. 
The clock had no hands and its face 
was almost blank. It had only a few 
numbers on it. There was a “5” for 
tea time; “6” for the time Tom left 
for work; and a faded “3” for about 
the time Tom arrived home, in the 
early half-light of morning. No 
other time counted, and it seemed in 
those days that it would never end 
—that timelessness of today—never 
quite reaching tomorrow—that easy 
spaciousness, that unruffled sea of 
quiet living. 

But it did end and after hours of 
heart-pounding breathlessness, and 
an awful eating inside her, she buried 
her dead. Mrs. Parky talked to in- 
surance men and a lawyer friend 
and after measured time on a fren- 
zied clock, she was catapulted into 
this store on Third Avenue, with 
her treasures stacked around her. 
“There isn’t enough for you, to live 
on,” they told her, “not nearly 
enough. Your husband, Tom, bor- 
rowed on his insurance,” they re- 


NO HANDS ON THE CLOCK 


peated. Then they decided for her. 
She must open a second-hand store 
on Third Avenue and sell everything 
she owned and more. Now here she 
was, making her own tea and 
watching the umbrellas bob past the 
window, hoping one would be folded 
up and the person under it would 
tap into the store and take home a 
treasure of hers, leave money for the 
next meal and a little for the tin 
box to be saved for the rent. 

Mrs. Parky settled herself on the 
little winged settee. The rose bro- 
cade was now a dull stringy grey 
and the carved wooden legs and sides 
were blue with dust. She and Tom 
used to sit on it together and sip 
their tea, bending over a little as 
they brought the cups to their lips. 

She could see the umbrellas bob 
past the window. Now—almost— 
she was reaching that sweet, com- 
fortable time. No one would come 
in today, she convinced herself. No 
effort had to be made to sell some- 
thing. “How do you do? May I 
show you something?” She wouldn’t 
have that feeling of emptiness and 
loss while wrapping up a treasure in 
old newspaper. The handing of it 
to a stranger would be missing to- 
day. Slowly the clock was losing its 
hands and some of the numbers were 
going. 

Mrs. Parky didn’t mind selling 
the “strangers” that were in her 
store—the things she had picked up 
here and there—the old candlesticks 
and fruit bowls and suitcases piled 
high to the ceiling in back of the 
store. They were of poor quality and 
secondrate. She had bought only the 
best for her home. Tom had insisted 
on it. Sometimes it had taken months 
to pay for them and it was hard on 
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poor Tom with his salary so low, but 
now she was glad, because her treas- 
ures stood out like gems beside the 
other things—the “strangers.” This 
very settee she was sitting on was an 
antique from France. It was price- 
less. Tom had said “‘no” at first—but 
it wasn’t long before he had agreed 
that they must get it. How many 
years ago was that? Mrs. Parky 
glanced into her tea cup and smiled 
at the leaves settling on the bottom. 
She’d have a fortune today and it 
looked like a good one. Oh, yes, it 
was at least thirty years ago, at 
least! It was soon after they were 
married. That long stem in the cup 
was swimming around. Maybe it 
would attach itself to that star-like 
piece and that would mean some- 
thing very good. She took a long 
drink and looked again. Yes, it was 
going to be good today. 

A nice warm flush came to her 
round cheeks and she _ looked 
younger, as her small mouth widened 
into a smile. 

The door banged open. Mrs. Parky 
glanced up wide-eyed. She had 
missed the stopping umbrella. 

“Hello, Mrs. Parky,” a high- 
pitched voice called. 

Mrs. Parky leaned over and peered 
narrow-eyed into the dark store. A 
figure just reaching the top of the 
chest of drawers was framed against 
the light. 

“Hello, Molly,” she called. “Come 
on back here. I’m just having tea.” 

“Didja sell anything today, Mrs. 
Parky?” the little girl asked as she 
came towards her. 

“Not a blessed thing.” 

“Not even a ‘stranger’?” 

““No—nothing at all.” 

Molly stood near her. “It’s rain- 
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ing,” she said. 

““Yes—maybe that’s why no one 
wants to shop.” 

“Maybe. Could I play with the 
powder box maybe?” 

“Surely—go ahead, and I'll just 
see what’s in the cup for me today.” 

Molly ran to the powder box and 
lifted it off the table. Its little tinkles 
filled the old dusty store, transform- 
ing it into a place of memories. 
Sweet, high-pitched wraiths of 
sound climbed all over the old fur- 
niture and touched the ceiling and 
danced around the china and picked 
up answering echoes, bringing in 
clouds of little rosy dreams for Mrs. 
Parky—dreams with smiles and hap- 
py endless days and peaceful ivory- 
tinged evenings that never grew 
dark and moonless, but seemed to 
stay suspended at the number “6” 
on the clock—then floated up and up 
and stayed there endlessly—sweetly, 
with little thrills. Then it tumbled 
down to “3” and it was the half- 
light of morning and time for Tom 
to come home from work and she 
just putting down the powder box 
after dusting her nose, and. . . 

“Tt stopped, Molly. Why?” 

“T put it down.” 

“Pick it up again.” Mrs. Parky 
wanted to finish her thoughts. 

“Ts it a good fortune you’re find- 
ing in your tea today, Mrs. Parky?” 

“Yes, it’s very good.” 

“Will you get another husband 
maybe?” 

““Maybe. bP 

“Then you’d go away and . 

“Yes, I'd go away . 

Molly raised the box and the tune 
started again. “Would his name be 
Tom this time?” she called. 

“‘No—not this time.” 
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“What would it be this time?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Would it be Andrew?” 

“Andrew? Why Andrew?” Mrs. 
Parky’s two faded roses bobbed up 
from over the tea cup and they 
quivered on the old black hat on her 
head. ““Why Andrew?” she repeated. 

“That’s what it said.” 

““Who said, Molly? Who said it?” 

“Was your fortune good, Mrs. 
Parky? I gotta go now.’ 

“Why did you say Andrew? Mol- 
ly, why did you say Andrew?” She 
stood up and went over to her. 

“I dunno. It came out of the pow- 
der box. The box kept saying, ‘An- 
drew—Andrew—Andrew.’ ” 

Molly ran out of the store and 
banged the door after her. 

Mrs. Parky felt her face become 
distorted as the old memories crowd- 
ed in on her. The happy days were 
gone—the clock with no hands—the 
missing numbers—the happiness of 
those long-ago days slipped out of 
her mind and the end of it all came 
back to her now. That end she had 
been shoving away. Here it was again 
with the name ‘Andrew’ stalking 
into her store . . . to eat at her and 
sag her shoulders and limp her knees 
and push her down with remorse 
and wishing it had not happened. 

“Andrew,” she said aloud, “An- 
drew, get out of here.” Mrs. Parky 
picked up the powder box and flung 
it to the floor. It gave a discordant 
final groan and shattered to pieces. 

Day after endless day, Andrew 
had begged her to love him. He came 
at six, shortly after Tom left for 
work and there was no harm—no 
harm at all to it. They loved and 
laughed and swam off in a lake of 
ecstasy—to awaken at two, before 
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Tom came home again. How many 
years was it? Almost thirty, it was. 
It started soon after she married 
Tom. But what of having two lov- 
ers—what of it? She had done no 
harm—loved them both and the 
clock had no hands at all and life 
was an endless sea of bliss. “An- 
drew,” she called softly. “Andrew!” 

The end of it happened when the 
clock took on hands and Tom came 
home before three—and there was 
Andrew! The clock ticked and 
ticked and the hands grew long and 
became arms, pounding and ham- 
mering and the sounds grew louder 
and louder and Andrew left and 
never came back—never, never to 
this day. Tom just looked at her 
with those pale blue eyes of his and 
the next thing she knew she was 
burying her dead. 

The Third Avenue El clattered 
above her. The store vibrated, set- 
ting the cups to tinkling and the 
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boards under her feet to rumbling. 
Umbrellas bobbed past the little 
store. Six, seven, eight, mine... 
The umbrellas turned and went on. 

Mrs. Parky went back to her tea 
cup and peered into it. The long 
stem was attaching itself to the star- 
like piece. 

“No,” she told herself, “his name 
won’t be Andrew, and his name 
won’t be Tom, because Andrew is a 
coward and ran away, and Tom, my 
Tom, wanted to die—just because he 
put hands on the clock.” 

As she gazed into the tea cup, a 
nice warm flush came on her cheeks 
again and the comfortable feeling 
of timelessness settled on her. No 
ticking—no pounding—three 
o’clock was receding and it wouldn’t 
come back again. There would never 
be a three o’clock again, because the 
last remaining thing was gone. It 
was shattered and broken on the 
floor. 


Humpty-Dumpty 


LEsLIE MELLICHAMP 


Indifferent as a stone gargoyle 

I watched the scene beneath, 

Where in the green-eyed monster’s coil 
The people gnashed their teeth. 


The more they wriggled to be free 
The more their complications— 
Oh it was ludicrous to see 

Their curious gyrations. 


I laughed so hard to see the fun 

I fell down from my shelf, 

And when the dragon grabbed me, none 
Danced wilder than myself. 


Poems by Vincent McHugh 


Love Scene 


O never never never 
turn your lips from mine 
The loss of love is ever 
the judgment of the swine 


Lightly lightly lightly 
swim in the sarabande 
The coral gardens brightly 
irradiate your hand 


and all the limber seeming 
of elegance in air 

lifts to the gleaming 

of woodwinds in your hair 


O madam, if the sherry 
were wine as bright as you 
I'd keep the candles merry 
the whole night through 


Duessa 


The grievous witch that in the day 
walks primly as a buttoned child 

at night puts on the haggard robe 
and lets her hair go wild 


and climbs the contrapuntal stair 
she knows and does not know; 
raging in the hollow air, 


falling to the dark below 


At day resumes the shining eye 

and binds her hair with a velvet knot; 
discusses mousing with the cat 

and fills the coffee pot 
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Song of the Bahiana 


ee 


. and she must avoid a rose 
touching her bare breast . . .” 


O Bahiana fresh with child, 
luxurious in swayed saia, 

coral bracelets, turquoise earrings, 
necklaces and sandalia 


Odi—éla—! 


O mestico, O Evarista, 

flee the rose. Your opulent breast 
exposed to that warm touch would bring 
a birthmark like a flaming crest 


to the small one nestled in his pod 
But if the rose should brush you there 
the babalaé will advise 


certain motions in the air 


and a gift of gold to the water women, 
Yemenja or the darker one 

Excoriate the feiti¢o 

and murmur: “Kan af Olorun” 


O Bahiana fresh with child, 
donate your necklace to the sea 
and make a moonless wish to grow 
rich and warm for the nameless he 


Odi—éla—4! 


The Heeling Tower 


O sailor: 

in the tarry cove 
where winter and fall 
the nested yawl 
stood tented up 
with snow on top 
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If the lilac came 

in a blue recall 

and the caulking maul 
beat echoing up 

with sun on top 


O sailor: 

if she stood in the cove 
would you haul your wind 
from wife and kind 

with the mainsail sheeted up 
and the heeling tower driven 
like the very clouds of heaven 
and the sky on top? 


Perfection 


Sot STEIN 


Underground the miners burrow, barrow, burrow 
Through and away the ores that lie ahead 

And seek to reach by horizontal burrows 

The green that grows above each miner’s head. 


And those that frolic through the green, 

Like children’s children have eyes for upwards only, 
Seek to aviate like birds or pilots who, 

Like children of the upper air, are also lonely, 


Flapping the desperation of their wings and whirring 
Engines to the strato topmost sphere of sound, 
Laboring their final reach to reach 

What miners reach for underground. 


Priests and poets know of Dante’s light 

And follow Virgils, miracles, or French mulattoes 
To desperate, disparate ends or wait: 

Poets in attics, priests in patient grottoes. 


Yet caught in the prism of revolving days, 
Imagination spinning hopes to hold the strike of rays 
That light auroras first, then roar ablaze, 

Winging towards the single point past praise. 
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Poems by Fred Lape 


Of Evening from Jersey City 


What weavers of light spun these webs 
floating in air like networks of jewels: 

gold skeins of streets and office windows, 
glittering fibres of traffic lanes, 

luminous films of apartment towers, 
delicate as frost on meadow gossamers, 
flared with the mimic lightning of signs, 
and dangling ravels of ferries over the river? 


Unreal city, froth of light over twisted rock, 
where are the mingling crowds, the rushing men? 
They go unseen, they take the gold paths 

each to the web center of his own destiny 

where the time spider waits, shadow lurker 

for city and man. Warm and laughing ones 
going through swinging doors to music and dinner, 
or lonely ones walking in their own darkness, 
silent and hidden they move, and over them all, 
delicate as frosted breath on a winter’s night, 
with golden light the shimmering webs tremble. 


Of Water Flowing Past City Docks 


Lazy hush and slop, wash against rock, 
settle of waterline with outgoing tide 

and swell of inflow; going up, going back, 
the fleck of garbage carried haphazard, 
yet richly polished at night with lights 
broken on surface curves. 


And tide of life 
flowing daily above it, coming and going, 
from maternity ward to crematory, a day 
or a century alike on creation’s clock. 


What is this city to water? A little filth 
to carry seaward, a worm’s tunnel 

under its stomach, scarcely itching; 

in its time having buried deeper canyons 
than rise now over its rocky lips. 
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Of Strangers Coming Strangers Going 


Of ones arriving on clipper or Lakeshore Limited, 
in station wagons and jeeps, on worn sole leather, 
plunging like divers into roar and traffic, 

rinsing in tile showers the dust of other days, 
seeking over mahogany bar or fruit drink counter 
the epiphyte of joy; mingling in crowds, 
watching the passing faces, each finding himself 
within another’s eyes; all sensation heightened, 
the mind expanded. 


Yet rootless here, 
like water at the tide wavering docks, 
floating a day or a week on the human current, 
acquiring a gadget or two from Sloane’s or Macy’s, 
a suit from Brooks’ or a necktie from Woolworth’s, 
and weary at last, filled or unfilled, 
packing toothbrush, heelless socks and pajamas, 
and with one backward look on towers and canyons, 
departing on clipper or Lakeshore Limited. 


Of Theatre Lobbies 


Here are the narrow halls to self triumph, 
under colored lights beside wall posters. 

This way a man may push aside the now 

and try the thin solace of the maybe. 

Actor or top gallery leaner go here 

to their hour, the grace the day forbids, 

the chained hate unleashed for the mind’s peace. 


And here in intermission come the strollers, 
the flesh hungry ones and the satisfiers: 

men with poised cigarettes and unpoised eyes, 
and women whose art is themselves, fabric 
against flesh, curve of eyebrow and lip. 


And always the ticket window holds to fact: 
remember to pay, dollars measure these dreams. 
And when the window snaps shut, light dies, 
illusion is over; you may linger in the dusk 

but you are thrown back on your haunches. 
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Of Lack and Barrier 


Of hungry people who stand waiting for signs 
to spell out news: five burn in tenement fire, 
a statesman dies, a murder is better, 

stocks up a point; the letters always moving, 
the watchers stagnant, pillowed against smoke, 
harried by fears: what will we eat, 

will we be bombed; hunger of mind 

worse than hunger of belly: we are alone, 
where are the men, where are the women 

to ease our wanting, to fill our emptiness? 
Their doings run across the signs, but here 
where flesh and blood lean warm together, 
always the barrier, these we cannot touch, 
they elude us; only the event, and that over. 


Of Late Street Hours 


The roar is almost silenced; in a hollow drum 
the footfall of the late walker bounces 
against the building sides; down the avenues 
the neon aurora stretches for no lookers; 
one taxi bores the canyon, tires sucking; 
theatre lobbies dark, hotel doorways empty, 
up and up the windows with no lights 

to two stars resting on a concrete cornice. 


The whole city is one sleeping, helpless, 
the mouth sags, the will cannot tighten it, 
yet often as in sleep the terrible beauty, 
life and death poised, the forces pitted, 
moving curve of muscle so finely balanced. 


Poems by Ted Isaac 


Madrepores 


The coral builds its reef, and I build mine; 
Both blind, we plunge into our separate seas, 
Our dying growth is patient by design. 


We struggle with our breath and then resign 
Our flesh to settle in a horny frieze, 
The coral builds its reef, and I build mine. 


Though coral’s world is water, air is mine; 
Submerged we drown the tiny life we squeeze, 
Our dying growth is patient by design. 


We leave our lonely lives behind to sign 
Death with our skeletons, our dauntless lees: 


The coral builds its reef, and I build mine. 


As coral comes to grief, I come to mine: 
Time pares us both, we share the same disease, 
Our dying growth is patient by design. 


Coral has no heart; mine’s a valentine 
To decorate a minute with, then cease. 
The coral builds its reef, and I build mine, 
Our dying growth is patient by design 


Stranger to Stranger 


Say half way through this life we waking find 
The heart is suidhiliteed, behind 

Our eyes the tears are crystalled, and the rough 
Rock of our face has broken in the cough 

Of time, so common a disease that all 

Things living or unliving break in it. 


Say too we see no habitable country, 

No corner where a life can grow to be 

The mirror of our will, no garden well 
Unguarded by the enemy, or well 

Furnished love’s comfortable heart, and know 
No favorable wind will whisper. 
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What do we do when in our private glass 

We measure an unknown stranger’s face, 
That calm unknown stranger we have lived 
A life in, not quite a shell nor soft nerved 
Skin to keep life out or to keep life in, 

Or answer the hard question in his eye? 


For silence can’t be answered easily 

And these quartz questions sit so quietly 

On the heart no tongue can break a highway 
To the world, or military wish can pry 

The fingers of the rock apart, or give 

One wordy answer for the touchless nerve. 


Quiet through our blood, O, images, ride, 
And wound our loneliness, teach us to bleed 
And take each stony insult in the heart 
Without exceptional hurt; 

O we must learn 
To walk into a land of pain or be 
Alone, without any company. 


Model 


She kissed the mirror and the mirror kissed 
Her back so ardently she kissed again. 

It was a new sensation; so she never missed 
The softer touch of flesh or noticed when 


The lover that she worshipped grew quite old. 
One housed in flesh, the other cased in glass 
They settled down together and turned cold. 


Now no stroller from the outside who may pass 
Can tell the living woman from the glass. 


Water- lower 


Francis X. LENNON 


Unlike story book castles 

the water-tower our landscape 

was a tactile castle 

with a real, although lame, 

keeper who cursed us when we came 
close—invading the iron gate 

and warring with rocks and scraps 


that dotted the yard. 


Each night we were confederate 

to rebellion as the searchlight hit 
our ceilings. Electric cars, 

far off, clammered or lurked 
according to the tower’s dispatch. 
Hopeful, but ephemerids, 

we smoothly hid 

beneath our sheets, scared by schemes 


of tower men in our dreams. 

They were the enders of shame 

in schoolyar’ they, burning, came 

to embarrass hrill nuns, 

to break the ; 1pous ones 

who ruled our x ngs. They set 

the light that bear d and beamed 

and called Colum. - into Yonkers lots. 


But lightning blinded our dreams 
one spring night; at dawn we woke 
above the wild grey water 

rushing our streets. It is a joke 

for April to find your window holds 
nothing but sky and the laughter 

of friends playing hide and seek 

on old and broken masonry. 


Fire 
Francis X. LENNON 


In our Sodom a while ago 

snow fell; our horizons, streets, 
were velvet silver. But the snow 
was fouled; trucks ended our season. 
Silver we came headlong down: 
scumbled and then erased 

to the primary tar-blue town 

by truckmen with scrofulous face. 
Finished, the immaculate race 
down Sunday hill. Our red sleds 
were stored next to broken beds 
and old-fashioned love seats. 


What were we to do with time, 

our confined holiday? Some played, 
mocking new games the elders played, 
rolling and hissing; some packed city slime 
like snow and attacked; and I 

with the old ennui of the very young 
pushed hands in pockets. Had I sung 
delights once? Handsomely, 

before I knew the calm duress 

of trial, the snake’s constriction, 

the only child intentionally shunned. 


* + * * 


The ice was flowing on the lake 

slowly, then snarling it heaved 

and disappeared. When ice cleaved 

hot vermillion showed. The bleak 

sun (we were deceived) was black, black. 
The melting city had already run 

into one vast submission to the virile sun. 
Angels with lightning in their hair 
screamed. I cried, Take me anywhere 
out of reach! 

Angels, angels, I turn my back 

and run down the spaded beach. 

But now even salt-statues go slack. 


Prodigal After the Feast 


YETZA GILLESPIE 


Was this what I remembered all those years, 

My home, my race, my people, my birthright? 
Even a riotous wastrel has his tears 

Though he may shed them secretly by night. 
They welcomed me, yes, as a nine days wonder, 
Cloaking suspicion that could scarce be civil 
Toward any star that they were not born under, 
Counting strange things part foolish and part evil .. . 
I thought I loved this place, and my heart burned 
For my doorway, my olives growing wild, 

And now by bitter teachers I have learned 

That I but wished to be again a child... 


What feast have they that I have never had? 
If only one had listened and been glad. 


Thalassa 


Sara KinG CARLETON 


To believe 
is to make a little hole in the mind 
where the water can seep in slowly, only to find 
it is not a drop at all, but an inundating sea 
that foams over the rocks, over the shallow pools, 
reflecting such passive things as a quiet sun, 
where the crabs crawl backwards and forwards, 
(where sandpipers run), 
and the weeds wash in and out. Fools, fools, 
to be users of yourselves, the tools 
of an inexplicable impulse. Open the dike, 
and Belief roars in to cover the solid land. 
Now ring all the bells in the towers, now, if you like— 
nothing will back the sea to its channeled strand, 
battered and borne on a tide, on its height and deeps; 
out from the lesser to greater the water sweeps, 
no waters of comfort these. Reason, betrayed, 
denies its denial. Affirmative, unafraid, 
it spews out the earth as a swimmer spews salt on the ground. 
It is lost and drowned in a faith. It is lost and drowned. 
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Wind Across Kansas 


DorotHy Brown THOMPSON 


Hot winds and hard, that never stop at all, 

Blow across western Kansas from the south— 
Winds to be fought, or leaned on as a wall, 
Blinding the eyes and gritty on the mouth. 

Here no Aeolus-cave of turbulence, 

No tossing tumult—but straight thrusts of power 
In steady driving force that numbs the sense 

To dulled endurance, hour after hour. 


This land rolls out as level as a floor— 

No refuge and no respite anywhere; 

No high-heaped sods or barricaded door 

Can stop these sullen demons of the air 

Whose pitiless invasions never cease— 

Who know no surfeit, and who grant no peace. 


The Line in Winter 


Louis SIMPSON 


The look, you’d almost call it happiness, 

Of soldiers who have stayed too long on line . . 
They labor with a clownish clumsiness 

At little comforts, and their faces shine. 


One cuts up kindling with a bayonet 
To heat a can of coffee in his hole; 
Another lights a crumpled cigarette 
Under his blanket, cups it like a coal. 


Another dries his socks and scrapes his boots; 

While many, just to keep from going numb, 

Enlarge their holes, hacking at stubborn roots. 
Like dogs’, their eyes are serious and dumb. 


The woods are stiff with ice, they’re dark and chill, 
But sometimes snow will rise in gusty swirls 

And, gathering long skirts, run down the hill 
And dance upon the parapets like girls. 
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